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THE SPECTATOR. MARCH 


Many motorists today 
are confused by recent 
developments in motor oil 
and the claims of rival 
manufacturers 








WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 








EW KINDS OF MOTOR OILS. New 
claims for reduced engine wear. 
More engine power. Cleaner engines. In 
recent years there seem to have been so 
many new claims for motor oils that 
even the knowledgeable motorist is in 
danger of being confused. But choice of 
motor oil has such an important bearing 
on how well an engine runs and how 
long it lasts that most motorists will 
want to know the facts. Here they are. 
The motor oil situation in Britain 
changed dramatically when BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ first appeared on the 
market. This was a revolutionary kind 
of oil, providing correct lubrication 
from ice cold to full engine heat, 
summer and winter. 

Most manufacturers have since fol- 
lowed with their own multi-grade oils. 
In the meantime the BP Energol 
“‘Visco-static’ formulation has been con- 
siderably improved and it still offers 
unique advantages. 


A WIDER RANGE OF PROTECTION 


BP ‘Visco-static’ offers you a single oil 
that is never too thick and never too thin. 
For morning starting, BP ‘Visco-static’ 
acts like a free flowing winter grade oil. 
As your engine warms up, it acts as a 
medium grade oil would at that tem- 
perature. And if, in summer, you make 
your engine run very hard, as on the 
motorway, BP ‘Visco-static’ becomes 
hike a heavy grade oil which has ample 
body even at the hottest part of the 
engine. 


LOWEST ENGINE WEAR EVER 
Because it has the correct viscosity to 
give perfect lubrication always, BP 
‘Visco-static’ makes a big reduction in 
engine wear. The danger time for 
engine wear has alwavs been the first 
few minutes after a cold start. In fact, 
this normally accounts for most wear in 
the life of an engine. But BP *Visco-static’ 
has put an end to this heavy wear com- 
pletely. The result is a_ substantial 
reduction in total wear, so that vour 
engine does many thousands of extra 
miles before overhaul. 

BP ‘Visco-static’ is recommended by 
Rolls-Royce for all their post-war 
models. 


visco-static 





NO NEED TO CHANGE OIL TO 
SUIT THE SEASON 

Another big advantage with BP 
‘Visco-static’ is that you do not need to 
change vour oil when the season 
changes. BP ‘Visco-static’ is right for 
every season the whole year through. 
You will, however, need to make 
regular oil changes as recommended in 
your car handbook. 


TO GET THE MOST BENEFIT FROM 
BP ‘VISCO-STATIC’ 

Only use BP ‘Visco-static’? if your 
engine is in good condition. For the 
best results, be sure to have your 
engine drained completely and refilled 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. Ask for it by 
name. Make sure too that vour garage 
always tops up with it. Although BP 
‘Visco-static’ costs a little more it is 
sull worth it in terms of longer engine 
life. 

Things go better on BP ‘Visco-static’. 


BP ENERGOL—THE BEST OF THE 
ORDINARY OILS 


For those motorists who prefer an 
ordinary oil there is BP Energol which 
is available in all regular grades. 


| FREE BOOKLET 

| If you would like the complet 
| technical story of BP ‘Visco-static 
| write to BP (Dept. K11), P.O. Bos 
| No. 226, Publicity House. Finsbury 


Market, London, E.C.2. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


JHE PRIME MINISTER flew specially from the West 
Indies to meet President Kennedy at Key West; 
President Kennedy, having flown specially to Key 
West, flew back to meet Mr. Gromyko in Wash- 
ington; there was a special midnight meeting of 
the Cabinet, and a specially-convened conference 
of SEATO. And it began to look, as a result of | 
all or some of this, that the crisis in Laos might 








be solved without war 

* 
‘4N EVENT OF THIS KIND is a terrible blow’, said 
Mr. Macmillan of the events that had led to the | 
secrets trial, and announced that a committee | 
would be set up to inquire into security arrange- | 
ments at the Admiralty Underwater Weapons | 
Establishment. Mr. Gaitskell and his shadow cab- 
inet turned down a request from seventy-seven 
Labour members to restore the whip to the five 
Labour Party ‘rebels.” Mr. Crossman. chairman of | 
the party, who had been one of the signatories, 
appealed for ‘unity and political commonsense’ 
over defence in his speech to the party’s Scottish 
council, but devoted most of his speech to suggest- 





ing new forms of public ownership as part of the 
new Labour policy being prepared for the 
autumn. There were members of all three parties 
among the sponsors of the Peerages (Renuncia- | 
tion) Bill. which would enable peers to sit in the | 
Commons. The leaders of both parties in the LCC | 
said that as the Government wouldn't build a 
National Theatre on the South Bank, the LCC 
probably would 

* j 
THE COLONIAL SECRETARY arrived in Dar-es-Salaam 
to discuss self-government for Tanganyika, ex- 
pected in May, Next door, in Uganda, the Demo- 
cratic Party gained a majority in the new Legisla- 
ture, and also began to look ahead to preparations 
for self-government. In Kenya, the third of the 
East African territories likely eventually to be | 
united, the Government denied that Jomo Ken- | 
yatta had been ill-treated in prison and detention, | 
as alleged by Tom Mboya, who also said that 
‘whether the British like it or not no government 
will be formed in Kenya unless it is led by Jomo 
Kenyatta’. At the United Nations. Ghana asked 
for economic and diplomatic sanctions against 
South Africa. 


* | 
NO GREAT POLITICAL CHANGES were discerned in 
the results of the Belgian general election except 
by the Daily Worker, which gave the headline 
‘Communist Vote Soars’ to the story that the party 
had put on 63.823 votes since 1958 (population of 
Belgium: nine million), won three more seats in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and kept its single one | 
in the Senate. Finland was admitted to association | 
with the European Free Trade Area (the Outer 
Seven) but not to full membership, because of 
most-favoured-nation agreements with the Soviet 


Union 


* 














}week strike as a protest against the ‘dilution’ of 








MR. ROY THOMSON denied reports that he was after 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Sketch, and the 
Daily Sketch denied that it was closing down, 

sh its management said that it was ‘seeking 
operation of the unions in economy 
Glasgow teachers threatened a one- 
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neasures 


the profession and to emphasise its demand for 
negotiation on a wage claim. Further negotiations 
looked likely in the dispute between the unions 
and provincial bus owners, in an attempt to avert 
the strike threatened for May or June. Backing a 
report from the standing nursing advisory com- 
mittee, the Minister of Health appealed to 
hospitals to stop waking up their patients at five 
in the morning. Miss Elizabeth Taylor, the film 
ictress, left the London Clinic, for London Air- 
port, and was mobbed by admirers who broke the 
hood and a door of her motor-car, as well as a 
photographer's arm. Sympathy for the sick 
actress in her ordeal was somewhat mitigated by 
the news that her husband had announced the 





time of her departure. 
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MARCHING 


N the established fashion for civil protest and 

in the coming fashion (in Britain it is as yet 
no more than a trend) for civil disobedience, it is 
possible to see the throbbing moral indignation 
against injustice and against suffering which 
righteous pessimists are always asserting we have 
lost. The thought of the monstrous injustice 
Which the South African Government is perpe- 
trating against millions of its people, or of the 
agony and destruction that nuclear weapons are 
designed to inflict, is as potent to make thousands 
of people expose themselves to discomfort, 
fatigue and ridicule as religious convictions used 
to be in the ages of belief. 

It is difficult to the value of 
demonstrations. They may be a useful method 
by which the most thoughtful sections of a 
population can keep their own and other people's 
governments informed of their convictions, and 
as such their effect is possibly far-reaching. To 
put their value at its lowest they act as a training- 
ground in which the young discover the pos- 
sibilities and the limitations of public protest 
instead of learning the dangerous lesson of 
stifling their consciences into conformity and 
apathy. 

But not everyone can pin his faith to them. 
To many who hold a deep horror of apartheid 
or who have a lively sense of the dangers of 
nuclear weapons such demonstrations are apt 
to seer at times like a substitute for a genuine 
preoccupation with goodness, a ‘kick’ for intel- 
lectuals which avoids the more costly stimulus 
of thought, an inoculation of caring which spares 
one a much deeper social involvement 

Marching with a crowd of cronies and chant- 
ing ‘Ban the Bomb’ antiphonally seems some 
how dangerously easy, a treacherous simplifica- 
tion of a vastly complex issue of which the 
crux is not nuclear Weapons nor any other kind 
of weapons, but the human craving for power. 
It is, perhaps, easier to march and to shout 
slogans en masse than to engage on the lonely 
processes of thought which can understand the 
sickness and which alone can help to cure it. 


assess such 


Similarly with apartheid. It is necessary that the 
South African Government should know our 
disapproval and her African people should know 
ot our sympathy, but here once more mass- 
thinking may hold up the long-term cure. The 
real problem is not apartheid but racialism, a 
disease which, though it has reached epidemic 
proportions in many parts of the world in the 
last thirty years, we have made pitifully inade- 
quate attempts to comprehend or to cure. The 
danger of the demonstration-technique is that 
those who have consciences may lose themselves 
in vague, if splendid, aspirations, instead of work- 
ing on what Blake insisted was the essence of 
‘doing good in minute particulars.’ 
our greatest difficulty is in 


social cure 


Probably 


recog- 


nising the flaw both in ourselves and other 
people, the degree of perpetual error which 


makes even our most scrupulously calculated 
social experiments work out slightly wrong: in 
recognising it and yet still maintaining a hope- 
fully uncynical attitude to our society. This is 
precisely where Christianity grasps at the root 
of the nettle, though both Christians and 
agnostics have got into such a bad habit of 
striking attitudes that it is difficult for either to 
listen to the other, or for Christians to notice 
the force of the words they repeat. ‘If you forgive 
other people their failures, your Heavenly Father 
will also forgive you. But if you refuse to for- 
give other people, your Heavenly Father will 
not forgive you your failures’ (Phillips’s transla- 
ton) seems infinitely more likely to produce a 
sane and safe society than a reliance on flogging, 
hanging or still more terrible forms of deterrent. 
Similarly. “Be ve therefore all-inclusive, even 
1s your Heavenly Father is all-inclusive’ 
(Neibuhr’s interpretation of Matthew v. 48) 
sounds like a more probable solution to East- 
West relations or to racialism than concentrating 
all one’s moral energies on the Bomb. or brawl- 
ing with Mosley’s supporters on Sunday after- 
noons. 

Yet Blake's insistence on minute particulars 
returns to confront the Christian no less than 
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the Aldermaston marcher. Here and there the 
Church identifies herself superbly with the 
morally outcast, the socially untouchable, the 
delinquent, the broken, the wicked and the failed. 
But the temptation to turn her helm back towards 
the respectable and the good and away from the 
real problems of our time perpetually assails 
her. Good Friday, when God involved Himself 
down to the minute particular of death, is the 
most salutary day in her calendar, and, as she 
herself would declare, in that of mankind as a 
whole. 


Dangerous Corner 


so deterioration of the situation in Laos from 
the point of view of the West demonstrates 
rather neatly what happens when the neutralist 
element in a country is driven to join hands with 
the Communists. The rejection by the Eisenhower 
administration of the idea of a neutralised Laos 
governed by Prince Souvanna Phouma has led to 
the alliance with the Communist Pathet Lao of 
the only political forces capable of opposing it, 
and the result is a dangerous weakening of the 
Western position, not only in Laos, but also in the 
whole of what used to be French Indo-China. 

For there should be no mistake about what has 
happened. Even if a neutralised Laos is restored 
by international agreement, it will not be possible 
to return to the position which existed before the 
American-backed military coup d'état of Decem- 
ber, 1959. Laotian neutralists (and, in the first 
place, Prince Souvanna Phouma himself) will 
now be understandably suspicious of Western or 
American intentions. Theirs will be a neutrality 
turned to the East rather than to the West. More- 
over, the coalition of the Pathet Lao forces and 
the paratroops under the command of Captain 
Kong Le who is loyal to the government of Prince 
Scuvanna Phouma has given a considerable mili- 
tary advantage to the former which they will not 
easily surrender. It might have been possible at 
One stage to leave the Pathet Lao in control of 
the north of the country with a neutral Vientiane 
government ruling the south, but Communist 
forces are now well established over the whole of 


* Laotian territory. 


Whatever settlement is reached in Laos will 
mark, therefore, the total failure of a policy which 
was always unadapted to local conditions and, at 
times, has attained a suicidal degree of folly. This 
has now been implicitly recognised by President 
Kennedy's acceptance of the British plan for 
Laos, which calls for a cease-fire, revival of the 
three-man commission (representing Poland, 
Canada and India) which was set up under the 
Geneva agreements and, finally, an international 
conference. 

The British proposals would probably be 
the most practical way of limiting the poten- 
tial threat to world peace represented by the war 
in Laos. It is for this reason that they have been 
approved by Asian statesmen such as Mr. Nehru 
and by Prince Souvanna Phouma himself. A 
Russian refusal to go along with them would 
therefore create a real danger of a new Korean 
war. No doubt Mr. Khrushchev and his Pathet 
Lao allies wish to extract the maximum of ad- 
vantage from a favourable military situation, 
but they are playing rather a dangerous game. 
However Britain and America may dislike the 








idea of a difficult campaign in some of the worst 
country in the world, they could hardly allow 
Laos to be absorbed into the Communist system. 
However ill-inspired the American policies which 
brought about the present crisis, the fact remains 
that the US has allies and interests in South-East 
Asia which it cannot fail to defend. Mr. Khrush- 
chev might do worse than bear this in mind. 


No Answer 


ffs Home Secretary’s decision to refuse a 
reprieve for Jack Day, convicted of the 
capital murder of Keith Arthur, is one more 
example of the apparently total lack of any 
consistent policy on Mr. Butler’s part in making 
these decisions. We deeply regret that in our 
issue of last week it was said that Day had 
already been executed; the chance of his being 
permitted by the Home Secretary to proceed with 
the libel action he started against this paper (on 
the grounds that the statement implied that his 
crime was too heinous to warrant reprieve) was 
remote in the extreme, but through the tiny loop- 
hole that Mr. Butler closed on Monday a ray of 
false hope may have penetrated to the con- 
demned cell. 

But the unprecedented Jegal situation which 
arose from the reference has served to obscure 
some important. points about Day’s case, 
and about the letter from Mr. Harvey Cole 
in which it appeared. That Day was guilty 
as charged there seems to be no doubt at all; 
that he was not a fit subject for a reprieve seems 
far more open to question. The fact that he 
refused to plead diminished responsibility at his 
trial, or to allow a leading neurologist who had 
examined him to give evidence of the conclusion 
he had formed that Day was a psychopathic per- 
sonality, should not have prevented Mr. Butler 
from considering it; one of the main purposes 
of the Home Secretary's powers in murder cases 
is to enable him to consider matters which do 
not come out at the trial. And certainly the weak- 
minded Day, with his childish obsession with 
firearms, with which he spent most of his time 
playing (this did emerge at the trial), might have 
seemed to a firmer Home Secretary a suitable 
subject for a reprieve. 

There remains Mr. Cole’s letter, whose sub- 
stance has escaped the attention it deserves in 
the fuss surrounding its one unfortunate slip. 








NEWSPAPERS ARE CLOSING 


and one of the reasons, we are told, is 
the condition of the printing industry. 
Charges of inefficiency on the manage- 
ments’ side are countered by allegations of 
restrictive practices on that of the unions. 
Where does the truth lie? 


In next week’s Spectator John Cole, our 
industrial correspondent, writes the first 
of two articles on the subject, in which he 
analyses in detail conditions in the industry. 
It is intended to submit the two articles, 
when concluded, to the Royal Commission 
on the Press; meanwhile ‘The Printer’s 
Trade’ begins in next week’s Spectator. 
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In this, he challenged the questionable statistics 
put forward in the House of Commons by Mr. 
Cyril Osborne and Mr. Gresham Cooke ~ 
figures which grossly exaggerated the number of 
murders that had occurred in the past few months 
by including a large number of cases which had 
subsequently been decided by the courts not to 
have been murders at all. Furthermore, Mr. 
Gresham Cooke maintained that of seventeen 
women and girls murdered the majority had been 
sexually assaulted, adding that the increase in 
this type of crime was causing great concern to 
mothers. But examination of Mr. Cooke's state. 
ment shows it to be quite unfounded. Of those 
of the seventeen cases he listed that have been 
decided in the courts, only one was of the murder 
of a child under seventeen, and only four al 
together (including two prostitutes) included 
sexual attacks. It is legitimate to wonder whether 
it is the non-existent increase in these crimes 
that is causing concern to mothers, or the reck- 
less and inaccurate statements of people like Mr. 
Gresham Cooke and Mr. Osborne. 


The Persistent Commoner 


HE House of Lords is not, at present. an 

f pediureratet serious body, and it might 
be argued that the reluctant accession to it of 
Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn would not make 
it much more so. Moreover, Mr. Benn’s reluc- 
tance to join it seems to some extent surprising; 
whether or no there is ever again another Labour 
Government, the prospects for Mr. Benn’s polit 
cal career would seem to be much rosier i! 
were in the House of Lords. After all, the 
Foreign Secretary may sit there, and Mr. Benn, 
even in his most sanguine moments, can hardly 
aspire to any office higher than that. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Benn must be allowed the 
right to decide his own preference. There is 
something worse than absurd in the spectacle, 
at this date, of a man being forcibly excluded 
from the chance of pursuing the kind of political 
career he wishes by the accident of his father’s 
ennoblement and his elder brother’s death in war. 
Mr. Benn is wise to insist, both in everything 
he has said on the subject and in the Bill he has 
sponsored with the help of MPs of all parties 
(and all groups within them), that any change in 
the law or the constitutional practice must app! 
generally, and not only to him. But it is not 
easy to see a method of accommodating him. 
The Government appears adamant in its inten- 
tion to kill Mr. Benn’s Bill; but has been 
singularly unforthcoming where alternative s 
gestions for the removal of a distasteful injustice 
are concerned. It might be argued that the time 
has come for a radical reorganisation of the 
House of Lords, its powers as well as its co! 
position, but to this the Government seems even 
less likely to agree. But whatever the outcome, 
rational men must surely agree that the present 
situation is indefensible. Mr. Benn may not be 
the weightiest or most immediately appealing 
figure in the political landscape; but he has 
fought his fight with vigour and ingenuity (it is 
worth remarking that throughout his prepara- 
tions for the inevitable day he had the full sup- 
port and encouragement of his father), and he 
deserves to succeed. 
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The Last Phase 


From a Special Correspondent 


HE surest sign that the negotiations on 
_ prtbens independence are about to begin 
in earnest at Evian next week is the spate of 
warnings by the rebel FLN leaders that they and 
the French agree on nothing but a willingness to 
talk. Their wariness betrays, the French some- 
times seem to hint, a certain anxiety in the face 
of de Gaulle, the traditional sense of inferiority 
of rebels. They are somewhat defensively deter- 
mined not to lower their guard, not, in the words 
of one of their spokesmen to a French corre- 
spondent, ‘to lose in seven days what we have 
won in seven years of war.’ 

Yet, as the talks open, it is clear that the 
French are the more likely to suffer blows to 
their pride. Somewhat iike the Japanese colonel 
in the River Kwai film, they have acknowledged 
they cannot crush the rebels and yet hope not 
to sulfer the humiliation of the consequences. 
The French Government’s communiqué propos- 
ing the opening of negotiations managed not to 
mention the FLN at all. Similarly de Gaulle, 
whom it pleases to grant independence but not 
to concede it, is trying to keep the negotiation 
within the formal limits he has set in the past. 
His thesis has always been that talks with the 
FLN could only be about the cease-fire, after 
discussion with all Algerian 
representative groups could follow. On_ this 
theory, the cease-fire must come quickly, or 
dignity be lost. But the FLN answer they will 
only agree if their guerrillas are recognised as 
their country’s army and act as a counterpoise 
to the French Army in the period leading up 
to the referendum which is part of de Gaulle’s 
procedure for ‘autodetermination.” They also 
refuse to commit themselves on the 
future unless they are recognised as a government 
able to commit their country. 

The French will have to go through the hoop 
on this, and it will be particularly painful for 
the settlers and the French Army in Algeria. 
Yet it is impossible to infer that the chances of 
peace are bad. General de Gaulle is now com- 
mitted, in the eyes of French opinion and in the 
eyes of history, which no doubt matters a great 
deal more to him. The French appointed him 
to make peace, and leave them in peace, and it 


which political 


astutely 


is significant that his position deteriorated, as at 
no other time, after last year’s abortive talks at 
Melun. The Algerians, on their side, seem sur- 
prisingly temperate 
basic problems. 

It is true that they appear to think that once 
their sovereignty is acknowledged they alone 
should how moderate they will be on 
these issues. But it is encouraging that they 
Should have been as forthcoming at the begin- 
a long and tough negotiation. Behind 
their attitude probably lies the prudence of the 
potential man of means. Though by Western 


n their proposals on the 


decide 


ning of 


standards a desperately poor country, by African 
ones Algeria will be a powerful one, a kind of 
Nigeria for the north-west. In population its ten 
millions do not compare with Nigeria’s thirty- 
five, nor even outnumber the Moroccans. But 
war will have given it Africa’s strongest army, 





PARIS 


and a whole corps of young men trained to lead. 
It possesses something of a middle class and if 
even a fraction of the Europeans stay, a civil 
service, and the beginnings of an economic plan 
obligingly worked out by the French. Above all, 
Algeria will have the Sahara. Its oil alone 
should provide a profit of perhaps $100 million 
by the late 1960s, not to speak of the natural 
gas found in vast quantities at Hassi R’mel. Ever 
since the fall of Mussadeq, oil-producing 
countries have made prudent revolutionaries. 
The fact that to make something of this poten- 
tial strength the Algerians need outside help en- 
hances this tendency. France takes 
Algeria’s exports, which include 400,000 workers 
employed in France whose pay keeps another two 


most of 


million going at home; the Sahara’s oil has little 
hope of major markets outside France in a world 
with too much oil; and the royalties at best pro- 
vide only a fraction of the sums France has been 
pouring into Algerian development. More aid will 
be needed in future; and there is no reservoir of 
technical skill to replace in comparable numbers 
the several tens of thousands of settlers who are 
engineers, teachers or skilled workers. It is not 
generally realised how far lavish French econo- 
French mental the French 
and cultural influence go to offset the 


mic aid, alertness, 
language 
ineptitude of French colonial policy-makers. 

In the circumstances, it is not to be wondered at 
that a radical Algeria would be vigilant to defend 
its integrity, and will no doubt stress ‘positive 
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neutralist’ postures to satisfy everyone that this 
is real. But if the French show the kind of en- 
lightened self-interest that appears in the argu- 
ment that all they need from the Sahara is oil in 
francs, not the profits, they have good chances of 
settling down to a new relationship with Algeria. 

The residual problem is the awesome one of the 
European minority. No legal guarantees can long 
prevent hardship for the settlers. An under- 
developed Algeria will inevitably sacrifice the 
interests of Europeans who are of no active use 
to the Moslems. The agrarian revolution, though 
the most widely publicised prospective char ge, 
would at most affect a tenth of the Europeans. 
The majority of sufferers will be the government 
and other office employees, the artisans and work- 
ing men, who are 70 per cent. of the European 
population and risk being displaced by Moslems. 
How can such people leave the homes where their 
families have been for several generations? Can 
the French Government be expected to provide 
adequate compensation? A large number will no 
doubt leave. Nearly half the settlers left Morocco 
and Tunisia when the protectorates ended. The 
Algerians have been there longer, but a similar 
proportion—if that occurred—would bring half a 
million refugees to France. Because of the huge 
size of this problem one must expect the French 
to attach great importance to the nature and 
length of the transition period to independence if 
a detailed agreement is not reached on future 
Franco-Algerian links. 

Yet it is hard to think of even this issue break- 
ing up the negotiation. For if the Europeans in 
Algeria have not evolved beyond colonialism, the 
metropolitan French want to have done with it 
and see an end to over twenty years of war. 


The New Frontier 


From D. W. 


Wi" I say is let’s get Ike back.’ This cri de 
cewur came from an important Federal 
official who had survived the eight years of the 
Eisenhower administration that seem so remote 
today. ‘Why?’ I asked, for my host had been 
a vivacious critic of the dead administration, 
especially in the heyday of Mr. Dulles and such 
purifiers of the body Mr. Scott 
Macleod. ‘Because these new frontiersmen have 
too many ideas; they dump new projects on 
my desk every hour. I have to work too hard.” 
I didn’t take the complaint too seriously, for 
already I had noted the difference in tempo since 
I left Washington at the beginning of last Octo- 
ber, when the dying administration was painfully 
and alarmingly in the sere and yellow 
Washington was then a melancholy spot; now 
it is full of what used to be called ‘git up 
and go.’ Something has arrived—whether it is 
a new frontier or a desperate rearguard action 
to hold the line against encroaching Communist 
power is not yet clear. 

President Kennedy is a Harvard man (aren’t 
we all here?) and an Overseer of that great uni- 
versity and he may know the story of the great 
President Charles Eliot who was asked why cer- 
tain innovations were being rushed through. He 
retorted to the indignant trustees: ‘Because Har- 
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WASHINGTON 
vard has a new President.” The United States 
has a new President and one of a very novel 


type. It is not only that he is the youngest man 
ever elected to the office; he looks, especially 
at close quarters, a good deal younger than his 
forty-three years, and the physical restlessness 
that is one of his marks suggests a powerful 
engine ready to go all out. 

But can it? Here we run into political specu- 
lation, Washington's favourite indoor sport. The 
presidential control of Congress is very narrow 
and one of the two chief agents of that control, 
Mr. Rayburn, who has served longer as Speaker 


than any man in American history, looks tired. 


Then the President’s majority last November 
was very thin indeed. His public image is far 


more impressive now than it was then; there 
can be no doubt that his popularity is greater 
and the popular interest and respect far greater. 
No doubt much of this is simply a reflection of 
the American 


new President play himself in. But there is more 


traditional willingness to let a 
to it than that. This is a formidable young man 
a readiness’ to 

mark of the 


with ideas of his own and with 
been a 
Washington scene for a deplorably long time. 
The respect felt for President Kennedy is very 
different for President 
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Eisenhower, but it may be politically more 
useful. 

But the new President has been handed a 
headache or hit by a booby trap. The Catholic 
bishops are insistent that if Federal aid in some 
form is not given to ‘parochial’ schools they 
will oppose aid to the public (i.e., State schools). 
This puts the President on the spot. As the first 
Catholic President, he has to lean over back- 
ward in avoiding the impression of yielding 
to episcopal pressure. Moreover, a number of 
Kennedy supporters think that it was the inter- 
vention of the bishops of Puerto Rico against 


‘ the administration of Sefior Mufioz Marin in 


that formally ‘Catholic’ island that stopped and 
almost reversed the flowing tide that was carry- 
ing Senator Kennedy to the White House. The 
mainland bishops might do, may have done, 
even more damage already. But the working 
politicians ‘on the Hill,’ Catholic or Protestant, 
cannot stand as firmly on the Constitution as the 
President can and does. They have Catholic 
voters to consider and, in many areas, where 
the Democrats are strong, politicians whose pri- 
vate views of bishops in politics recall those of 
Henry II on Becket have to try to find, or pro- 
fess to find, a way round the constitutional 
barrier which a very eminent lawyer assured me 
is quite unscalable. Maybe, but attempts will 
be made to scale it. 


Of course, the Church schools question is 
being used by conservative forces that don’t want 
any Federal aid to schools, either because it 
costs money or because it may be the thin end 
of the wedge of using Federal funds to promote 
integration in the former Confederacy. What 
may roughly be called the Conservative bloc in 
Congress regards the last election as a freak. 
They blame the unfortunate Mr. Nixon for 
playing it too cool, for not slugging it out with 
his opponent. They dream dreams of 1964, when 
a real Republican will rally the basically con- 
servative forces and, if not quite repeal the 
New Deal, at any rate put up electrified barriers 
to the advance of the New Frontier. A lot of 
conservative optimism in this country recalls 
to me equally baseless visions of a real Socialist 
Party winning the People. But as the Left wing 
of the Labour Party can do a lot of mischief in 
Britain, so can the Right wings of both parties do 
a lot of damage here. It will take a great deal of 
political courage and sagacity in the White House 
to handle Congress. There is no reason to doubt 
that the President has both the courage and the 
sagacity. Bus he has a lot on his plate, much of 
it left there, as in Laos, by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration in its last sad months. There are the 
problems of unemployment, of slow economic 
growth, of unused capital equipment and of 
the social consequences of automation. There 
is the perennial farm problem. There is the 
swerve away from the old policy of not offend- 
ing allies in the United Nations to the deliberate 
and so far successful courting of the new nations 
struggling to such difficult birth. Maybe the 
President is working too hard. (1 have been told 
that he is.) Maybe his attempts (and his wife’s 
attempts) to have a private life will fail. 
(Apparently the only member of the White 
House family who enjoys all the exposure to 
the limelight is Caroline, aged three: too young 
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to vote, but not too young to give interviews.) 

How is the country taking it? I don’t know, 
but I’m leaving for the Middle West to find out. 
I’m borrowing a planchette and a Geiger coun- 
ter, as I propose to visit the grave of the late 
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Colonel McCormick and find out how he reacts 
to the news that the Kennedy administration 
includes eleven Rhodes scholars and that the 
President himself attended lectures at the 
London School of Economics. 


My Dears 


By ROY JENKINS. MP 


AST week was dominated by withdrawals or 
DO saaldutihes South Africa out of the 
Commonwealth; Mr. Foot, Mr. Zilliacus, Mr. 
Alan Brown and four other Members out of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party; and not only Lord 
Salisbury but a surprisingly large number of 
other Tory MPs and Peers sounding as though 
they would be happier outside the present Con- 
servative Party. 

Mr. Brown was the surprise item. For most 
people the anonymity from which he suddenly 
emerged was as complete as that which had pre- 
viously surrounded Dr. Beeching—the other new 
figure of the week. Indeed some of those reading 
the Brown news on the tape thought that Alan 
must be a misprint for George and that it was 
4 surprising new ploy on his part. 

The main events of the week—in both Houses 

were the South African debates, although the 
one in the Commons, taking place without the 
stimulant either of a direct party clash or of a 
division at the end, was something of an anti- 
climax, with an even smaller than usual attend- 
ance throughout the middle stages. The Prime 
Minister, apart from an extraordinarily ill-chosen 
peroration about flags at half-mast, was on rather 
good form. He did not try quite so hard as in the 
previous week to get the best of both worlds: 
the sympathy of those who wanted South Africa 
in and the applause of those who wanted her out. 
And although his manner was aptly summed up 
by Mr. Callaghan’s comparison of him with ‘an 
elderly caretaker putting the dust sheets over the 
furniture in a great house and saying rather wist- 
fully that he hoped the family would come back 
soon,’ he left no doubt that it was the family 
whom he blamed for their gallivanting habits, 
and not the comforts of the house. ‘Whatever 
one’s view,’ he said at one stage, ‘this is a very 
sad event’ (and was greeted with loud cheers 
from some Conservatives), but continued deter- 
minedly: ‘Sad because of what seems to us a 
tragically misguided and perverse philosophy 
which lies at the root of apartheid,’ even though 








DEFENCE FUND 

A sma!l committee has been formed to raise 
funds which will make it possible for the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to engage 
in further legal proceedings, if they wish, to 
obtain their release. It consists of two 
Labour MPs, Mr. Woodrow Wyatt and 
Mr. John Stonehouse; one Liberal MP, Mr. 
Jeremy Thorpe; a London County Coun- 
cillor, Mr. Donald Chesworth; and Mr. 
Bernard Levin. The committee urgently 
appeals for contributions, which should be 
made payable to ‘St. Helena Prisoners 
Defence Fund,’ and sent care of Mr. Levin 
at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
WCl. 








the Conservative cheers were then replaced by 
Labour ones. 

There was also the intriguing passage when, 
after saying, “There are some who think that 
the Commonwealth will be gravely and even 
fatally injured by this blow,’ he added, ‘I do not 
altogether share this view.’ And then, after a 
pause, he said, ‘I do not share it at all.” What on 
earth was in his mind and his notes at this stage? 
Had he intended to make these two almost con- 
tradictory comments? Or was one prepared :nd 
the other slipped in on the spur of the moment, 
and, if so, which was which? 

It was only towards the end of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
distinctly non-disputatious speech that back- 
bench Conservative anger began to show, how- 
ever. Statements which were largely non-contro- 
versial between the two front benches began to 
be greeted by irate shouts from Lord Hinching- 
brooke and other less agreeable members of the 
white supremacy lobby. It is a curious difference 
between Conservative and Labour rebels that if 
the former are disaffected with the Government 
front bench they express it by interrupting their 
opponents’ leader, while if the latter are dis- 
affected with the Opposition front bench they 
express it by interrupting their own leader. 

After Mr. Gaitskell sat down the disaffected 
Conservatives had the opportunity to expand 
their objections from interruptions to speeches, 
but I am not sure that they gained much from 
this. Mr. Robin Turton was obviously intended 
tc be their chief spokesman. A _ fortnight 
ago at K6nigswinter, indeed, he encouraged 
the German half of his audience by saying, 
‘Hong Kong is to us very much as Berlin is to 
you.” On this occasion he failed to remain on 
such a lofty plane and lost the thread of his 
speech in a much-interrupted argument about 
whether the News Chronicle, were it not unfortu- 
nately defunct, ought to have been asked to 
conduct a Gallup Poll in South Africa before 
Dr. Verwoerd was allowed to leave the Common- 
wealth. He sounded as though he had the 
authority of some support behind him but was 
unable to give it oratorical effect. Lord Hinching- 
brooke suffered from the reverse fault; and after 
him we went on through Mr. Russell, Sir Derek 
Walker-Smith and Commander Maydon, all 
complaining about what had been allowed to 
happen. Only Sir Godfrey Nicholson, with his 
usual slightly bewildered manner, appeared to 
be solidly behind the Government. None of this 
prevented Mr. Duncan Sandys from giving an 

extremely forthright reply. Mr. Sandys is some- 
times said to be both a rather slow thinker and 
to hold a position much more favourable to the 
whites in Africa than, say, Mr. Macleod. He 
is undoubtedly a slow speaker, whose mind is 
not easily influenced by his audience, but this 
has the advantage that what he has to say is 
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said with great deliberation and with apparent 
complete indifference to whether or not it is 
being well received. Certainly his performance 
on Wednesday evening was as impressive as it 
was unequivocal. 

The weight of Conservative opposition to the 
Government in the Commons, however, was as 
nothing compared with that which showed itself 
in the Lords the following day. Lord Salisbury 
for once was in a rather moderate mood. He 
merely deplored what the Government had done 
without necessarily thinking that it would lead 
to certain catastrophe. But Lord Brabazon went 
much farther. He told their Lordships how he 
had once attended a meeting of the United 
Nations in, as he described it, ‘that hideous 
building in New York. (To say this in the 
ormolued excesses of the House of Lords 
Chamber might strike some as a dangerous 
example of throwing stones out of brass houses.) 
‘As I went to it,’ he said, ‘I really got the impres- 
sion that there was a convention of nigger min- 
strels going on.’ After striking this emollient 
note he went on to say what a great mistake we 
had made in letting people of brown skins into 
positions of power in ‘the Empire,’ and combined 
this with telling a story about how Vice-President 
Nixon had asked a ‘buck nigger’ in Ghana what 
it felt like to be free and had been told in reply, 
‘Well, massa. I do not know: I come from 
Alabama.’ 

Nor was Lord Brabazon an isolated voice. 
Lord Barnby had spoken in similar terms before 
and Lord Winterton hastened to do so after- 
wards. He expressed such approval of the story 
about Alabama that he said he had intended to 
tell it himself, and that his only objection to it 
was Lord Brabazon’s mistaken belief that it was 
about Mr. Nixon. The true subject, Lord Winter- 
ton believed, was ‘a gentleman who is known to 
his enemies as Mr. Soapy Williams.’ As, however, 
he could get no support for this correction, 
despite the fact that Governor Williams—being 
a Democrat and not a Republican—is clearly 
now a more satisfactory target, he quickly turned 
to other matters and started a Hailsham-bait of 
his own. Why was Lord Hailsham not present 
to listen to his speech, Lord Winterton asked. 
And on being told by a Lord in Waiting that 
this was because Lord Hailsham was in Cabinet, 
he commented acidly, “We seem to have quite 
a lot of Cabinets nowadays.’ However, he con- 
soled himself with the thought that as Lord 
Hailsham was not going to hear his speech, there 
was no need for him to stay and listen to Lord 
Hailsham. 

The whole interchange struck that peculiar 
note of feline antipathy which is curiously 
characteristic of the House of Lords these days. 
A certain Labour Peer was once said absent- 
mindedly to have addressed the House as ‘My 
dears, instead of ‘My Lords.’ Perhaps if this 
were to be changed to the singular, and "My 
dear’ were to become the accepted mode of 
address in the Upper House. it might be an 
appropriate preface to the rather feminine edgi- 
ness which have crept into 
exchanges there. It is easy to understand Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn’s preference for the rather 
more open-air atmosphere of the House of 
Commons. 
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The Teacher’s Lot 


By CHARLES BRAND 


I AM thirty-two, and I teach in a grammar 
school. Since I left school with a good higher 
certificate, I have spent two years in the RAF, 
five years at Oxford, reading for two degrees: 
a year at a continental university, a year knock- 
ing about, two years in another profession, a 
term in quite a good grammar school and nearly 
three years in an extremely good one. No one 
could say I had a narrow background 

I now teach English, with a good deal of sixth- 
form work. The school is new, lively and very 
successful. The staff are all young, and the only 
one who looks at all like a ‘teacher’ is a woman 
who comes in twice a week to help with domestic 
science. There are no cliques, no feuds, no 
jealousies. Often the staff room is still full at 
5 30 p.m., either because people have been tak- 
ing some of the ‘out-of-school’ activities which 
flourish abundantly or simply because people are 
talking—to the ultimate benefit of the children, 
I may say. A staff room like this would be as 
stimulating and invigorating a community as 
you could find: and a lively and un-‘teacher’-ish 
staff is a blessing beyond calculation to the 
children. But there is something which, like a 
malignant disease. is eating away the enthusiasm, 
and successfully preventing all of us from doing 
anything like the work we are capable of. 

I can best illustrate this with my own case, 
though it equally well applies to a large pro- 
portion of grammar school masters and mis- 
tresses 

Every month I receive a cheque for £56, after 
tax, superannuation and National Health con- 
tributions have been deducted. This is exactly 
£13 a week. I can look forward to an increase of 
eleven shillings a week, once a year, for the next 
thirteen years, when I shail reach my maximum, 
about £20 a week. at forty-four or forty-five— 
if | can stand it as long as that. 

For what am I supposed to be doing, as a 
sixth-form master? The obvious answer is: 
‘educating adolescents.’ But what do you mean 
by ‘education’? Few people will find thar one 
hard. Education is broadening the child’s mind, 
increasing its sense of responsible choice, deep- 
ening its understanding, strengthening its moral 
values, and so on, as well as giving it a broad 
knowledge of essential facts in a variety of sub- 
jects, so that with a reasonable GCE result— 
in this case two, three or four ‘A’ levels—it can 
make the very most of the next opportunity, at 
university or elsewhere. 

All this is enormously exciting, but it is also 
enormously exacting. Day after day after day, 
relentlessly round the academic year, you are 
giving out all of what you are: or you should 
be. to be any good. Your opinions, ideas, beliefs 
and experiences all come out. Even the most 
idiotic bore, meeting the same sixth-formers day 
after day, can’t have missed that pull right down 
to the roots. Even the most adenoidal sixth, sunk 
in apparent torpor all through the winter, sud- 
denly pulls out a crackerjack of a question, and 
knocks you back on to the hard fact of your 
ignorance again. 

In a good school this is happening all the time. 


Arguments develop, you argue back, the thing 
catches fire. Everyone talks at once, and the 
bell goes far too soon The idea is momen- 
tarily shelved: whether it will ever come out 
again for expansion and development depends 
on three things--time, energy and money 

Time, time, time—if only there were more 
time! I get home between five and six, have 
tea and settle down to an evening’s work, like 
all the thousands of other grammar school 
masters in the country. This work is a mixture 
of marking. which can take half an hour to four 
hours per set of thirty books, and preparation 
for the next day, which can take the same 
amount. If anything suffers, it is the preparation, 
simply because it is easier to flannel through part 
of a lesson next day than to put off indefinitely 
that eternal question: ‘Ave yer marked our 
books yet, sir?” (Exasperated beyond 
measure by this, I said: “No, I’ve spent the whole 
day lolling in the staff room drinking brandy 
and smoking cigars, and was, to my delight, 
believed.) Once a year. a master from a French 
school of equivalent standing brings a party of 
children to our school. He teaches in his own 
school in Paris for three full days: the rest of 
the time he spends in the Sorbonne. Not for him 
the hours spent doing this duty and that, or 
taking games, or running Lost Property. 

Energy. It is now the fashion to bewail the 
difficulty of job. The ice-cream man 
Whose chimes roar outside my window six times 
a day went to Spain for his holidays, touring 
with his family in a large car, staying at expen- 
sive hotels. If only I could do that! As it is the 
months go by and slowly the available energy 
disappears. Whatever you do at the weekend 
never puts back the week’s loss; by the end of 
term tempers are very short and even routine 
work is skimped. Simultaneously disciplining, 
interesting, educating and _ testing _ thirty- 
odd adolescents in forty-five-minute stretches is 
incredibly wearing: trotting about endlessly be- 
fore, between and after doing the 
thousand and one administrative jobs, now calmly 
expected of schoolmasters, is more wearing 
still. It adds considerably to the weight of every- 
thing from dinner-duty to looking for Smith J.’s 
socks to know that you would teach far better 
if you hadn't to do it 
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(© CHANGE a lump of stainless steel into a tiny tube -011”/-0115” 0/d x -005”/ 
T 007” id, used for the manufacture of automatic knitting needles in the 
textile industry, is only one of the many miracles that Accles & Pollock create 
for science and industry at their works at Oldbury, Birmingham. 


Behind this brilliant engineering know-how that will design and produce tubes of 


any size, any complexity, is the direction and impetus of a dynamic management 
that secures long-term advantages as well as immediate gain when making 
decisions. That's why Accles & Pollock choose coa/ to keep their great power- 
house at its efficiency peak. Their experience has proved that coal, mechanically 
stoked, gives the maximum heat for the lowest cost; and they know that there is 
no shortage of coal—the home produced fuel. 

When the question of fuel for your factory is on the agenda, remember Accles 
and Pollock. Their choice is coal for a progressive and prosperous industry. Even 
if you get the name wrong, you get the decision right when you follow their 
cxample. 


ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


nd Accles & Pollock say ‘COAL’ 


PROGRESSIVE INDUSTRY 
IS GOING FORWARD ON 
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And here are some key facts and figures about the 
Accles & Pollock boilerhouse at Oldbury 


Number of boilers 5 water tube 
Method of firing Chain grate stoker 


Steam pressure 120 Ibs. per sq. inch 
Steam temperature 340°F, 
Continuous max. rating 72,000 Ibs. per hour 
Annual fuel consumption 20,000 tons of coal 
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Finally, money. Go back to that sixth-form 
lesson. During the day, you realise that you must 
put them on to other, related ideas if they 
are to benefit. This means reading up the subject. 
But the books you want are not in the library. 
You haven't got them yourself; what's more, 
you'll never have them—-you simply can't afford 
them. On £13 a week you can’t buy books. The 
public library will get them but this may mean 
waiting six weeks. By that time, of course, the 
whole thing has fizzled out 

Suppose you rob housekeeping. live on the 
cats’ food for a week, and buy the books. You 
squeeze up the marking, skip some preparation, 
and spend two or three evenings on them. Next 
time you see the sixth, you report back. They 
take up some of the points. For a day or two, 
the thing blossoms and flourishes. By next week, 
they may have lost interest: but they have been 
through a process of thought, felt it pulse under 
their fingers and now have behind them a wide 
and fairly sound grasp of the issues, whatever 
they are. In a way, it hardly matters what the 
issues are. The excitement’s the thing. 

But that’s not the end. The books start trains 
of thought in your own mind. Before you know 
where you are, you've sent for more. For once 
haven't compromised with your mind: 
you're academically alive. And what a difference 
it makes to your teaching! But then the cats 
protest, you and your wife fall ill from under- 
nourishment, and you sneak another thumping 
overdraft at the bank 

Holidays come, those much-advertised weeks 
when ‘schoolteachers,’ having nothing at all to 
occupy them, can go out and take jobs. Jobs, 
indeed! By the time the holidays come, you are 
desperate for rest and a chance to stoke up again. 
So, having waved goodbye to all your many 
acquaintances who are going for a month to the 
Costa Brava, you rob housekeeping again, to 
get the rail-fare to take you both to your wife’s 
parents at Smethwick. 

For not only can you not afford to stoke up 
your mind on ideas: you can’t afford that 
vital mixture of refreshment and new experience 
in the holiday, which will communicate itself to 
the children next term. It’s not a question of 
coming back with illustrated talks on ‘My 
Holiday in Spain’: it is a question of putting a 
new dimension into what you are talking about. 
Show adolescents, by a chance remark even, that 
England looks different when seen from a 
Spanish village, and you start Heaven knows 
what seeds of ideas floating about. 

A person who is teaching the senior forms in 
a grammar school is communicating what he 
is. If he is cramped, bewildered, disappointed, 
anxious and frustrated in the very job he is sup- 
posed to be doing, Lord help the next genera- 
tion. If he were paid—not enough, no one ever 
thinks he is paid enough—but sufficient to buy 
the books that matter, and visit the places of his 
dreams, what revolutions would he not work! 
Ihe difference between an idea dropped for 
lack of time, energy and money, and an idea 
seized on, followed up and brought to maturity, 
in the mind of even a single sixth-former, is not 
a difference that will catch the public imagina- 
tion. 

In the last century, a visit to the East End, or 
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the Gorbals, showed you at once what poverty 
meant. Mental-poverty does not show, until we 
wonder why Britain is slipping back. 

Yet catch any borough council in England 
voting for an increase in grammar school 
salaries! The ratepayers’ association would be on 
them like a thunderclap for wasting money. 
Roads and lighting, yes: they show, and borough 
councils like to spend on things that show. 

Attempts to increase your income by tutorial 
work or writing novels only make matters worse. 
Both absorb energies and time, and increase the 
almighty sense of frustration. Putting your wife 
out to work may be all right if you haven't a 
family: but why on earth should you have to 
do this in order to make a success of your own 
job? What would you think of your bank 
manager if he told you that he couldn't do his 
work without his wife’s income?—or your 
doctor? They are ex-grammar school, and doing 
very nicely, thank you. Only the poor old master 
who got them three *A’ levels or a university 
place and set them going in the first place is still 
paid a factory wage. 

Dammit, we want hooks, and a chance to take 
opportunities as they come. A senior English 
master I know, living within thirty miles of 
London, coaches boys for Oxford and Cambridge 
entrance, and knows that one of the questions 
likely on the general paper will be something to 
the effect that ‘modern drama has developed 
situation at the expense of plot: discuss in the 
light of all the recent plays you know. Yet in 
the past four years he has been able to afford 
only three visits to London theatres, though see- 
ing Brecht. Shaw, Ibsen and Pinter, Wesker. 
Simpson and Bolt is the very stuff of his teaching, 
not to speak of his coaching. His teaching suffers, 
his pupils suffer, and yet another batch of letters 
appears in the press about first-year under- 
graduates who know nothing but their own sub- 
ject, and that badly. 

As a senior English master, he gets 
get—an allowance. Other grammar school staff, 
especially if they teach sixth forms, may get 
Special Responsibility allowances, of from £90 
to £210 a year. But if you teach in a brand-new 
school, where above all high academic standards 
must be set from the beginning. you will not 
get an allowance because the school has not 
got enough points to qualify. Often the only 
way to get an allowance is to move to a school 
where one is offered. This is fine if you are be- 
ginning and want to get experience: but say 
that you are very happy, doing a useful job, and 
settling into the town where you are—why on 
earth should you move, simply to get £90, and 
spend it on the removal anyway? 

The whole system is idiotic. The basic salary 
is £520. Compare: bank executive (not even 
manager): according to advertisement in today’s 
paper, basic salary £1,400 at thirty. Engineer, in 
famous group: basic salary £1,000 at thirty. 
Factory hand: average weekly wage without 
overtime, in 1960—£14 a week. (And while we 
are on the subject, double that wage, and what 
do you get? A factory hand with a new car. 
Double a schoolmaster’s basic salary, and what 
do you get? Thousands upon thousands of young 
men and women with more idea of the good 
things the world contains.) 

And schoolmasters are losing ground. 
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In 1939, a schoolmaster’s basic salary, on the 
Burnham Scale, was £234. At the same time, the 
average weekly wage without overtime in fac- 
tories and public services was 69s. In 1959, a 
schoolmaster’s basic salary was £520—just over 
twice as much. At the same time, the average 
weekly wage without overtime was 263s.—four 
times as much. 

So far, I have been concentrating on the plight 
of grammar school masters, because their plight 
is serious, and quite different from the plight 
of teachers in other schools. But here we run 
into trouble. Loud noises are made about ‘parity 
of esteem, especially by the mammoth National 
Union of Teachers, which insists on believing 
that all ‘teachers’ do exactly the same work, 
Whether they work a strict nine-till-half-past- 
three-then-home-to-the-telly sort of life teaching 
infants, or are junior physics masters slogging 
it till all hours of the night. 

Spiritually, of course, we are all doing the 
same thing: we are all opening the minds of 
children, and leading them on to better things: 
We are all thus equal in the sight of God. But 
God is not the Burnham Committee (though it 
often acts as if it thinks it is). Academically, we 
are poles apart. And academically, the needs are 
fantastically different. What difference does it 
make to most classes in infants, primary, junior 
and secondary modern (even there) 
Whether you can afford thirty-five-shilling books 
regularly? None at all, except that you may try 
to show off. What difference does it make to my 
sixth that I shall never be able to teach, say, the 
Romantics properly, even though Byron, say, is 
a ‘set book,’ because I shall never have all the 
necessary books to hand just when I want them? 
A fantastic difference, as I said. 

At this point, someone is going to mention 
that a lot of grammar school staff have cars, so 
they can’t be so badly off as I make out. Right, 
come with me to the school car-park. Here are 
twenty small saloons and one massive old Rolls- 
Royce (the latter, like its owner, being a middle- 
aged and fascinating object, with hidden re- 
sources). The rest? This one: bought with a 
legacy. This one: belongs to a single lady, head 
of a big department. Next: private means. Next: 
bachelor, lives cheap, head of department. Next: 
two (second-hand) three-wheelers, always break- 
ing down. Next: bought for £20, gone three 
times this year. And so on. How would you 
like it if your dentist was seen each day pushing 
a defunct car down a small slope? 

Yet this whole round of classes and marking 
and preparing and disciplining would be worth tt 
if we could feel that at the end of term we could 
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get away some other where, this time, than the 
wife’s parents: or if we could feel free to get 
excited about X’s ideas, and spend money on 
following them up. The maddening thing is that 
other people, younger than we, with far fewer 
qualifications, can do both these things, and 
indulge them as hobbies—as which, they are of 
use to one person only. A young acquaintance of 
“ine is a very minor civil servant indeed, with. 
saving his presence, a potty little degree and a 
potty little job. Yet he gets £1.00 a year. rising 
by £100 every year, and happily trots about the 
countryside. Quite a large whack of his salary 
is because he is a graduate. The graduate part of 
my salary accounts for £165, and | am very lucky. 

What is needed is a completely new system 
of assessing worth. A profession is worth the 
value of its top salary. In the case of a bank 
manager. £4,000 and over. In the case of a 
grammar school headmaster, £1.500-£2,000. In 
the case of me, up to £1,300 after thirteen more 
years, and that includes allowances | may not 
get. If, say, the basic salary for graduates in a 
grammar school were £1,000, with annual incre- 
ments of £100, and this was the end from which 
all teachers’ pay was calculated, there would be 
a system of pay which matched the system of 
education. 

But a realistic approach to the problem will 
simply never happen while the Burnham Com- 
mittee is constituted as it is. One side of the 
Committee is the Authorities’ Panel, represent- 
ing all the Education Authorities, and. ultimately, 
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the Government. The other is the Teachers’ 
Panel, in which teachers are represented by 
their unions. Leading the authorities’ side is Sir 
W. P. Alexander (knighted in this vear’s New 
Year's Honours). He once said on television that 
since a great many teachers to his knowledge 
found time to take evening and holiday jobs. 
they had nothing to complain about. (Splendid 
fellow! He can have my timetable for a week 
and see how much time in seven days he has to 
break off and earn the extra money he will so 
desperately need.) 

Leading the unions’ side is Sir Ronald Gould, 
of the National Union of Teachers. The NUT 
is extremely cagey about the relative numbers of 
members it draws from infants, primary. junior, 
secondary modern, further education and 
grammar schools. However, as there are (quite 
apart from the Headmasters’ Association and 
the Headmistresses’ Association) three other 
unions to which a very large number of grammar 
school staff belong (the Assistant Masters’ 
Association, the Assistant Mistresses’ Associa- 
tion and the National Association of School- 
masters), it is fair to guess that the grammar 
school representation on the NUT is swamped 
by the enormous crowd of infants. primary, 
junior, secondary modern and further education 
people—-all of whose needs are quite different 
from the needs of grammar school staffs. 

Right. Now, how is this for fairness? The 
NUT, we may guess, cannot pay heed to the 
peculiar needs of grammar schools: in any case. 


‘Look—if we need any extra help we'll get in touch with you.’ 


it is pledged to ‘parity of esteem.’ Yet the NUT 
holds sixteen out of the twenty-six places on the 
Burnham Committee Teachers’ Panel. Six more 
places go to the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions, which bas nothing whatever to 
do with grammar schools. That leaves four places 
for what is called the ‘Joint Four,’ which is the 
clinging-together of the Headmasters’, Head- 
mistresses, Assistant Masters’ and Assistant 
Mistresses’ Associations. The huge majority of 
giammar school siatfs are, obviously, not head- 
masters or headmistresses. (The National Asso- 
ciation of Schoolmasters, it must be said, has 
a membership of 23,000, many of whom are 
grammar school stall, and doesn’t even get a 
single place on the Burnham Committee.) And 
as the NUT insists on a block vote on the Com- 
mittee—with idiotic results—the chance of a 
grammar school idea getting anywhere is pre- 
cisely nil. In other words, I can’t afford books 
because a lot of people doing quite different 
jobs say they are equal to me and I must have 
whatever salary they say, and it must be the 
same as theirs. 

This is absolute nonsense. But nothing at all 
will change it, short of a public outcry. As I sce 
it, a public outcry is the last thing that is likely 
to happen, for the English have a_ peculiar!y 
derisive attitude to what they call ‘school- 
teachers.” 

There are probably several reasons for this. 
In the first place, they were all dominated by 
teachers in their childhood, and have kept the 
mixture of fear and rebellion in their attitude. 
Then, they themselves have left school far 
behind, and tend to look down on creatures sti!! 
associated with it. And of course in this country 
anything academic is either ‘snob,’ or funny. 
If you don’t believe this, compare the dramatic 
use made on television of the various profes- 
sions. The medical people get Emergency Ward 
JO: the police, Dixon of Dock Green. Teachers? 
—-W hack-oh! 

So much for the public outcry. Is there any- 
thing else? Well, we could strike. But dammit. 
if we struck, Jones B., Davies W., and Susan White 
would not get GCE: and that would really set 
them back. You're a_ schoolmaster partly 
because you care; if you care, you can’t strike 

The only other thing is a strike of parents. 
and this seems to me to be an excellent idea 
Don't let your daughter go to the grammai 
school next week, madam, until the staff who 
teach her are paid enough to do a proper job 
Keep your son at home, sir. When the Schools 
Attendance Officer calls get him to write to the 
Minister of Education, complaining the gram- 
nar school staff are prevented from doing their 
work by the Rt. Hon. gentleman himself. Other- 
wise, the only thing I can do is to raise a faint 
cheer for the new NUT campaign, asking for 
a minimum of £700 for all teachers, qualified 
or not, rising to £1,300 after sixteen years. It’s a 
help, but it doesn’t tackle the basic problem. 

PS.—Table of comparative public expenditure 
on education, per head of the population: 


(UNESCO 1958 Report) (in dollars per head) 

USSR (1958) .. 104.8 France (1958) .. 35.0 

USA (1955-6) 92.9 Sweden (1957-8)... 34.9 

Canada (1957-8) .. 58.3 Switzerland (1956) 33.9 

Belgium (1956) .. 39.8 W. Germany (1955) 27.6 
United Kingdom (1955) .. 26.6 
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Trial in Madrid 


By ERNEST DAVIES* 


URING 1956, Don Antonio Menchaca, a 
wealthy young businessman, Don Francisco 
Herrera Oria, brother of the Bishop of Malaga, 


and Don Fernando Baeza, son of a former 

»assador and a publisher, visited Paris and met 
Spaniards associated with the Republican Gov- 
ernment in exile. Later a meeting was held at a 
Madrid hotel attended also by Don Dionisio 
Ridruejo, former Falangist writer and poet. Don 
Enrique Tierno Galvan, Professor of Political 
La at Salamanca Univers ty, Don German de 


Argumosa, lawyer, Don Raul Moroda, assistant 
Professor of Political Law, and Don Fermin 
S After mail being taken from Menchaca’s 
ce to the post had been intercepted, and found 
to contain political pamphlets, all were detained 
in May, 1957, accused of subversive activities 
against the State and trying to establish a 
democratic regime. Released on conditional 
liberty, legal proceedings were taken against 
them which culminated in all eight being 
brought to trial before the Civil Court in 
Madrid on March 9, 1961. The prosecution 
demanded prison sentences of nine years, but 
after a four-day trial, characterised by peaceful 
demonstrations by hundreds of students outside 
the courtroom, a court crowded with a demon- 
stratively sympathetic audience, and a hearing 
which started at low pitch and rose to a crescendo 
with judge, prosecutor and defence in heated 
exchanges. seven were acquitted and only one, 
Menchaca, was found guilty and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment and a fine of about £150. 

The morning of the trial the entrance halls of 
the Palace of Justice filled not only with the 
accused and their lawyers mingling with many 
other intellectuals known to be in opposition to 
the regime, but with journalists and students, 
who began pouring in until some 500 were press- 
ing round the courtroom doors. The students 
were a good-humoured lot and the half-a-dozen 
armed police made no attempt to control them. 
When the court doors were opened after the 
lawyers, accused and journalists had been let in, 
the students pushed forward; the police, now 
reinforced, tried to push them back, jumping 
against them and using elbows as_ battering- 
rams. The crowd retreated to avoid ribs being 
staved in or badly bruised, and the police, 
their object achieved, allowed a few at a time 
to force their way into the court. 

In court the prosecutor, Senor Zapatero, was 


making his case against the accused, who sat on 
raised benches facing the tribunal of three pre- 
sided over by José Espinosa. Through examina- 
tion, the respective attorneys for the defence 
elicited that the accused had monarchist leanings, 
that their Paris trips were of an innocent nature, 
that most of them at some time had been good 
Falangists, that their activities were those of in- 
tellectuals rather than politicians. Specific charges 
were denied, or innocently explained away 

[he defendants, all intellectuals and from the 
professional classes, acted with great dignity and 
replied fearlessly to questions, and often wittily 


* Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1950-1. 





and always intelligently, frequently making the 
accusations of the prosecutor appear ridiculous. 
Ridruejo, asked whether when they met in 
Mafrid they had not talked politics, replied that 
whenever three Spaniards met together they 
talked about politics, but that they never had 
any ideas for the present, only for the future. The 
audience enjoyed such quips, and by its murmur- 
ings and laughter frequently revealed its sym- 
pathy with the defendants. And none of the wit- 
nesses called admitted any knowledge of the 
activities of the accused. 

The second day the atmosphere became more 
tense and the public more excited. The 800 
students who turned up were made to line up 
outside the building, and did so patiently and in 
good temper, knowing that only a handful would 
gain admission—but that was unimportant; their 
presence was a protest in itself. 

When it came to Baeza’s attorney’s turn, he 
asked to make an oral statement, as it was to be 
based on reasoning. The President replied the 
law did not permit reasoning. Laughter in court. 
The prosecutor then presented his case in a 
vigorous fifty-minute harangue characterised by 
wild allegations concerning the magnitude of the 
offences which bore no relation to the acts of 
which the defendants had been accused during 
the previous proceedings, and of which none had 
been supported in the evidence. Counsel for the 
defendants were equally vigorous in repiy, and 
the public now really enjoyed themselves. For 
instance, Menchaca’s counsel in a thirty-minute 
speech made an indirect political attack on the 
regime, the constitution and the interpretation 
the prosecutor had put on innocent intellectual 
activities. One remark which amused the public 
was: ‘What do we know about politics? We 
know about government, we know about the 
constitution, but we do not know about politics 
judicially.” All defending counsel took a similar 
line, claiming their clients to be monarchists, 
and since Spanish law now provided for a mon- 
archy, they were working for the future only. 
The courage and vigour of the defence appeared 
to surprise the President, and the demonstrative 
sympathy of the public to shock him. On several 
occasions he checked the defence counsel, on 
others suspended the Court. 

To suggest that the verdict (even Menchaca 
sentence, as the Pope’s 
amnesty applies in his case) foreshadows 
important changes in Spain would be mis- 
leading. but undoubtedly there are increasing 
signs of a growth in the strength, activity and 
courage of the opposition to Franco. A year or 
so ago the students would not have dared to 
appear in such numbers, or those admitted to 
court to show such sympathy for the opposition. 
Nor would the defence attorneys have risked 
questioning the political basis of the regime. The 
trial was not, of course, of extremists, but of 
respected liberal intellectuals, all but one being 
known monarchists. But all, equally, were known 
to be opposed to the present form of government 
and working for the ultimate supersession of 
Franco. The regime could not ignore these trends; 
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by arresting them but acquitting all but one, it 
was hoping temporarily to take the wind out of 
the opposition’s sails. In any case, it should not 
be assumed there is any permanent let-up in 
political persecution in Spain. 

Meanwhile the 
given to the opposition within Spain by any 
demonstration of support for it outside, not only 


greatest encouragement is 


because it shows that they are not isolated or 
forgotten, but also because they believe Franco 
is at present particularly susceptible to external 
opinion. For this reason alone, the conference 
for an amnesty for Spanish political prisoners 
called by leaders of liberal thought in Western 
Europe and held in Paris last week was of value. 
Some 700 delegates from a score of countries 
assembled in the ballroom of a Paris hotel, with 
siécle décor, and for 
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two days sulfered interminable 
speeches while two committees thrashed out 
resolutions and future action. This was no easy 
task since a great variety of opinion was repre- 
sented, stretching from the—probably predom- 
inant—Communist to the liberal and conservative 
humanitarian. But the came to 
life in its last two hours when bundles of peti- 
tions signed by Spaniards and smuggled out of 
Spain, together with piles of letters from political 
prisoners in Spanish gaols, were stacked on the 
platform, and a selection read by a former 
Spanish prisoner. Equally impressive was the 
presence of half a dozen young Spaniards who 
had considered attendance worth the risk of 
arrest on return, which they certainly ran be- 
cause during the conference news was received 
of the arrest of three students for obtaining 
signatures to the petition. 

Although the moderate messages sent from the 
conference to the Pope, the United Nations, the 
Council of Europe and the Commission of 
Human Righ.ts are no more likely to bring results 
than the restrained resolution demanding an 
amnesty sent to Franco himself, the fact that the 
conference attracted so much support from so 
wide a field. was successfully held and has set 
up continuing machinery to maintain pressure 
for an amnesty is of value in helping to focus 
attention on the continuing political persecution 
in Spain at a time when opposition there is 
growing and world opinion may not be without 
some influence on the regime. 
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Lnudes 7 Cuannclii 


Amiracle play depicting the Annunciation, the Nativity andthe Crucifixion 
in eight main episodes. Based on an Umbrian text by Giorgio Signorini. 
Music based on 13th and 14th Century canticles by Valentine Bucchi. 


Choreography by Leonide Massine 
Introduced by the Ven. O. H. Gibbs-Smith, Archdeacon of London 


The profound, dramatic feeling in the frescoes of Giotto, the paintings of the early Primitives 
and in Byzantine mosaics inspired Leonide Massine to plan a choreographic work consisting of 
eight episodes from the Gospels. “Ihe Dramatic Odes of Umbria’ on religious themes, and 
Gregorian chants discovered at Cortona in Umbria,were later combined to realise *Laudes Fvangelit’. 
Massine directed the first performance in the Cathedral of San Domenico, Perugia in 1952. 

Work on the television production began last year in Munich and Florence. Detailed planning 
was commenced in Paris. The first half of ‘Laudes Evangelii’ is based on Giotto’s frescoes. In the 
second half the scale of the production increases and the scenes become stark and more dramatic. 
‘Laudes Evangelii’ will be performed by Angelo Pietri, Elletra Morini, Gerard Olin, Tatiana 
Massine, Alberto Testa and members of the Ballet European; April Cantelo (Soprano), Jean Allister 
(Contralto), Ronald Lewis (Baritone), Victor Godfrey (Bass), ‘The Glyndebourne Festival Chorus 
(Chorus master Peter Gellhorn), and The Sinfonia of London, conducted by Myer Fredman, 
Executive Producer Norman Marshall. Directed by Joan Kemp-Welch. 


On Independent Television, Good Friday at 9.40 p.m. 


=e Produced by 
ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
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Demolition Job 

In Hospital With My Son 
Mrs. Irene Overall, Dr. N. M. Jacoby 

Milton F. R. Leavis, Boris Ford, Arthur Capey 

Within the Family 


Books for Overseas Readers 
Gordon Grimley 


Dr. R. F. Tredgold 


Malcolm Muggeridge 


and Others 





DEMOLITION JOB 


Sir,—You refer in your editorial of March 17 to 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson's suggestion of a Royal 
Commission on medical education, and especially 
the teaching of psychiatry, and you publish Professor 
Titmuss’s article also advocating this. As you say, 
y not be ideal now, but some investigation 
irgently needed. 

Most tes psychiatry, and many teachers in 
her subjects, would welcome some investigation 
the present position, as a means of assessing and 
re-arranging that very puzzling jigsaw, the students’ 
curriculum; and even if (after having borne the 
burden and heat of the day for some fifteen years) 
they may smile rather wryly at its belatedness, they 
will still welcome the enthusiasm of the recently 
converted, and the influential support of your paper. 

Mr. Robinson’s phrase ‘the admitted backward- 
ness of Britain in the teaching of psychological 
medicine’ can be misleading. It is true that we would 
like more progress, and also that the student in 
America on the whole more teaching in 
psychiatry than his counterpart in Britain. but there 
can be few other countries where this is true. and 
it is fair to point out that there has been an entire 
reorganisation and vast increase in the teaching of 
psychiatry in most of our medical schools in the 
fitteen years since the end of the war. The bulk of 
doctors who qualify now have had a reasonable 
experience in psychiatry. But so far their influence 
ir. general practice has scarcely been felt as they 
naturally form only a small proportion of doctors 
in practice—the majority of whom, of course, trained 
before or during the war. But by all means have an 
investigation and see how we can do better. 

None the less, something more urgent is needed 
now. Mr. Robinson and Professor Titmuss suggest 
plan which will take another ten to fifteen years 
have much effect. A Royal Commission is slow 
irrange, slower to hold and its results in training 

be slower still. By then, many psychiatric 
patients will be cared for in the community—trans- 
ferred, as Professor Titmuss well says, from trained 
staff to untrained, or to no staff at all. We may add, 
from who want them to those 
who don’t, unless we do something now to improve 
the awareness and skill of those GPs who had no 
adequate psychiatric training. This does not exclude 
an investigation, but it is more urgent. 

What exists now? A few courses for keen practi- 
tioners. who will spend half a day. or a weekend 
pe once in five years: a few the 
lines developed so admirably by Dr. Balint, which 
are more thorough. But what proportion of all GPs 
does this include? There is work for all hands; 
psychiatrists in teaching hospitals, in post-graduate 
institutions, and in mental hospitals all over the 
country to work together to provide more regular 
teaching for the bulk of GPs. The latter may need 
encouragement to come to courses: they may need 
some relief from the pressure of their existing work; 
and even some financial help. Perhaps the Minister 
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would do well to kindle some enthusiasm here be- 
fore he puts a torch to the mental hospitals. On this 
will depend whether the transition of patients to 
the community goes in terms of Ghana or the Congo. 
—Yours faithfully, 

R. F. TREDGOLD 
23 Devonshire Street, W1 


IN HOSPITAL WITH MY SON 

Sir,—The article by Miss Quigly on this subject 
and the subsequent correspondence have interested 
many of your readers, but one part of this problem 
seems not to have been much considered. This is 
the point of view of the hospital nurse or sister 
who is unwilling to open the doors and let the 
mothers in for an all-day sitting 

When a hospital nurse or sister is running a ward, 
she has a responsibility towards every patient in that 
ward; they are in varying depths of illness and they 
have varying physical resources with which to fight. 
These two factors are not always in proportion to 
each other. The sister’s day is filled to overflowing 
not only with the work people outside normally 
think of, but also with carrying out and organising 
clinical tests, the preparation of patients due for 
operation (I do not simply mean preparing them for 
theatre), and always. at the back and above all this, 
4 constant observation: one has to observe the vary- 
ing degrees of response and to see the one who is 
not responding, whilst the treatment goes on. As a 
nurse during training one works hard physically; 
as a sister one works hard mentally. I can assure 
you that one does not do a job like this standing 
on one’s head. 

There is then the problem of the anxious mothers. 
The only single factor they have in common is their 
anxiety. There are mothers one would welcome at 
any time, there are others one would wish to see 
kept at a good distance from their offspring. There 
are women who, being first anxious. are easily 
hysterical or unreasonable. uncomprehending or 
even defiant of the care one is trying to give. There 
are anxious mothers who, moved by feelings of deep 
but misguided sympathy, will give their children 
sweets or favourite food which the sister has asked 
should not be given, there are those who will weep 
openly and send the child’s temperature rocketing, 
there are those who will frighten by telling the child 
not to be afraid of unholy terrors in store. The 
good, anxious mother has an infinite variety. The 
sister is not to know beforehand the type of mother 
she is letting in. 

There is. in addition to this. so far as the children 
are concerned, the problem of the one whose mother 
cannot visit so often and who will feel more lonely 
and ‘abandoned’ by contrast. This child may in some 
cases be one with low resources to whom depression 
may be a very real hindrance. Unfortunately, our 
hospitals are not in keeping with our ideas. In an 
open ward, with only a curtain or screen to separate 
the beds. the presence of other children’s visitors 
cannot be kept away from the lonely child. 

I can assure Miss Quigly and your correspondents 
that I understand very well their point of view. 

Nevertheless, I would not, as a sister, throw 
the gates wide open and admit indiscriminately all 
the mothers who may be ‘desperately anxious’ about 
their children. Desperate anxiety is agony indeed, 
but it does not always lend itself to sense or reason. 
Looking after children who are ill is a heavy. respon- 
sible and serious work; one simply could not do i 
without caring very much not to see it undermined, 
however well-intentioned the parents may be.— 
Yours faithfully, 

IRENE M. OVERALT 
73 Hills R vad, ( ambridge 
* 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mrs. Thomas says in her 
letter, ‘Only two hospitals in the whole country 
admit mothers with their children under five without 
discrimination.’ I assume that one of them is the 
Children’s Hospital, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, and 
it seems appropriate to set down what in fact is 
done there now after some ten years’ experience in 
‘liberalising’ visiting arrangements. 

1. Mothers are admitted with their children, but 
there is no age limit of five years. In general it is 
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the younger children who are accompanied, but the 
age of the child is immaterial. The needs of mother 
and child are the only governing factors. 

2. If a mother wishes to be admitted with her 
child but has others at home requiring her attention, 
the whole family (within the limits of our accom- 
modation) can be admitted 

3. Unrestricted visiting is allowed. This means 
exactly what it says, and visitors may come as often 
as they like, and stay as long as they like throughout 
the twenty-four hours. It is this feature which limits 
the needs of | and 2 because most mothers prefer 
to sleep in their own homes even if they give up the 
entire day to the sick child 

4. All rules are made as elastic as possible, remem- 
bering that no two cases are quite the same. The 
only judge in these matters is the parent, though, 
if asked for, advice is given. Experience seems to 
show that the more facilities granted for visiting, 
the more co-operation we get.—Yours faithfully, 


N. M. JACOBY 
Redleaf, Sandhurst Road, Tunbridge Wells 
MILTON 
Sir,—When Professor Kermode was making, in his 


jocular way, the point (to quote the rendering we 
are now given) that ‘many young people were en- 
couraged, prematurely, to undervalue Milton and 
compare him untavourably with Donne,’ it didn't 
occur to him that his readers might think he had 
me in mind as an arch-encourager. Mr. Dyson, 
writing to corroborate this affirmed innocence, re- 
lates that when, in 1945, he was preparing for a 
Cambridge scholarship. he was warned against 
‘parading a taste for Milton and Tennyson’: advice, 
he modestly hazards, that was ‘not unusual at that 
time.’ Where his ‘views on Milton came 
from, Mr. Dyson goes on. ‘is anybody's guess,’ and 
proceeds immediately to what anybody's 
guess might be: 

Perhaps he had read in Revaluation that 
‘Milton's dislodgment in the last decade, after 
his two centuries of predominance, was effected 
with remarkably little fuss,’ and arranged his 
own permitted reading accordingly. 

The advantage of the insinuation-technique is that 
it enables you to protest your innocence. If I say 
that Mr. Dyson’s subsequent introduction of the 
names of Eliot and Middleton Murry doesn’t make 
the sentence I have quoted any less an example of 
the technique, I confirm the well-known diagnosis 
of persecution-mania (as | do when I say that a 
Part-Time Lecturer of very junior standing cannot 
reasonably be adduced as representing a menacing 
Cambridge orthodoxy of 1945). Nevertheless, I 
assure Professor Kermode and Mr. Dyson that when 
I take them up it is not merely self-defence I am 
engaged in: impersonal issues of very great moment 
are my main concern (and if one is not a living 
individual. and in a particular situation, one cannot 
have an impersonal concern) 

Mr. Dyson, then, with that ‘arranged his own 
permitted reading accordingly.’ lends himself un- 
mistakably to the Professor Kermode’s 
innocence of which he is offering to endorse. Profes- 
sor Kermode, in the letter printed just above Mr. 
Dyson's. himself out the insinuation once 
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again: he assumes without the least excuse—the 
assuming amounts to asserting as known fact (‘It is 
so: we all know it is’}—that when I required Profes- 
sor Ford to read Milton I was really exacting from 
him a meek docility and instructing him to be sure 
that. whatever laborious show of reading he might 
go through, he came away with the opinions | had 
required him to learn and subscribe to. 

What makes me (as I said in my first letter) despair 
is that Professor Kermode, with an obvious sense of 
being strongly supported. should wish to have that 
believed of me—should wish to make intelligent 
discussion of Milton impossible. He promotes, in 
this, a spirit of general hostility to the free play of 
critical thought. Any pupils of mine if I had behaved 
about Milton in the way he insinuates (jocularly 
this time too?) would have been able to reflect. with 
ironical amusement, that at any rate they had been 
assiduously trained to place. and despise. that kind 
of aberration, You cannot be intelligent about 
literature without judging. A judgment is a personal 
judgment or it is nothing—you cannot have your 
judging done for you. The essential form of a judg- 
ment is ‘This is so, isn’t it?.’ and the question (it is a 
real request for confirmation) expects, at best, a reply 
of the form ‘Yes, but...’ Here, diagrammatically 
(so to speak), we have given us that collaborative 
process by which valuations are established—by 
which the poem (say) is established as something ‘out 
there’ about which we can profitably discuss our 
agreements and disagreements. Pupils of mine will 
testify that immeasurably more of our time together 
in any year is taken up with my offers to enforce, one 
way or another, directly and indirectly, these truths 
than is given by me or them to Milton (or Donne). 
And it is a further truism (they are very familiar with 
it as such) that only by the collaborative-creative 
process I have alluded to can a living literary cul- 
ture—and all that goes with it—be created and 
maintained. 

My excuse for this reminder of fundamentals is 
necessary. Their line is to make the collaborative 
that Professor Kermode and Mr. Dyson make it 
process impossible. 

I may be wrong about Milton, but I have never 
expressed the views or attitudes they ascribe to me: 
the process they collaborate in is that of identifying 
me with propositions that absolve them (they feel) 
from having to answer what I have really (and very 
carefully) written. Both lower themselves to that 
familiar play with the word ‘dislodgment’; Professor 
Kermode goes so far as to write (jocularly?) of my 
‘plans for the “demolition” and “dislodgment” of 
Milton. Where he found the word ‘demolition, 
which with flagrant intention he puts in inverted 
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‘Like I said, we have the brains... ? 


commas along with ‘dislodgment.1 don’t know, but 
he has no excuse at all (nor has Mr. Dyson) for 
pretending that an intelligent and disinterested reader 
could take ‘dislodgment’ in that way. There had been 
recently made manifest a decisive change (closely 
bound up with the recognition of Eliot) in taste, 
assumption, critical ideas and poetic practice. In 
these. for two centuries, Milton had been prepotent 
(and what I mean by this contention I have explained 
with very great care in a later essay); an aspect 
of the change was that Milton lost this prepotence— 
he was ‘dislodged’ from it.-It is possible to hold 
this view while continuing to believe that Milton is 
a great poet. It is not, I think. possible, while 
refusing to consider such a view discussible, to be 
intelligent about Eliot's achievement or the distinc- 
tive poetic life of our time. 

Why have Professor Kermode and his friend 
steadily refused to do anything in reply to these 
contentions but misrepresent them and attempt to 
dispose of them by insinuations against the conten- 
der? When I used the word ‘dislodgment’ I was 
being what I imagine Mr. Dyson means by ‘hard- 
hitting.’ That is, I believe that one should be clear 
with oneself about one’s judgments, and state them 
as clearly, responsibly and challengingly as possible : 
one will then have exposed oneself unequivocally, 
and the process of correction will have been facili- 
tated. Insinuation is a different thing. 

Milton is a large and immensely significant fact: 
you cannot repress the life of critical thought here 
without inflicting general damage—whether you want 
te or not. And you cannot be really a promoter of 
life anywhere if you promote, or connive at, such 
repressions. I say this sadly. for I believe that the 
English Schools of our universities have a very 
important function.—Yours faithfully, 

F. R. LEAVIS 
Cambridge 
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In case Professor Kermode’s speed of foot 
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Sir, 


should have deceived the eye, may I hope that no 
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spectator missed his unusually accomplished \vlre- 
face during his act entitled Milton Lost and Regained. 
When executed, as it always should be, without the 
least air of strain, this complex movement has the 
effect of making the Master Clown appear to be 
standing still when actually moving in both direc- 
tions at once. Thus, facing one way, Professor Ker- 
mode speaks of Milton being ‘savagely excluded’ 
from young people's reading twenty years ago; and 
on being challenged. he insists that he is not (rep t 
dogmatically, NOT) thinking of Dr, Leavis. But then, 
on being challenged again, he hops sharply abo t 
and claims that his remark was only a jocular wa. 
Saying that young people were ‘encouraved 
prematurely, to undervalue Milton’; and of cou 

Dr. Leavis is part of that story. So let cross-eyed | 

lookers stop their ‘mischievous chatter’ and attend 
to the Great Kermode's sleight of leg. ‘Positiv ; 
The Only Time This Week !"—Yours faithfully 

The University, Sheffield eset 


* 


SiR, What does Mr. Dyson think words mean 
‘“Milton’s dislodgment, in the last decade. afte: 
twe centuries of predominance, was effected wit! 
remarkably little fuss’: that’s what the Doctor wro! 
recording not the opinion of the Scrutineers but 
matter of lact—poets no longer wrote, Miltonical], 
like Fennyson and Arnold; Eliot, Pound and Hon 
kins Were effecting a different kind of poctiy tir 
Leavis’s words, ‘making a new kind of poetry pos 
sible’), Must we continue to be plagued by th 
Dysons of the world misunderstanding what a m 
actually writes? 

As for the Doctor's influence in ‘good schools and 
colleges’, it is certainly apparent, But that the teach< 
are ‘under the influence’ unhappily matters less th 
that many of the Examining Boards clearly are not 
The Northern Board is still offering only an expen- 
sive (9s. 6d, a copy) alternative to Matthew Arnold 
for ‘O’ Level 1962: and its compulsory alternative | 
Milton for ‘A’ Level 1963 is Tennyson. Thus 
teachers notwithstanding, is the orthodoxy D 
Leavis complains of authorised and perpetuated 
Yours faithfully. 


< 


. ARTHUR CA 
Kine Edward Vi School, Lytham 


WITHIN THE FAMILY 


SIR, There are, as it happens, some coloured people 
living in Australia—namely, the Aboriginals. Now 
they are not very numerous, but there used, of course 
to be many more. Would Mr. Paul Lynch care 
assert that these Aboriginals are treated as equal 
citizens? If not, would he explain how the treatment 
accorded them differs from apartheid? —Yours 
faithfully, 

MALCOLM MUGGERIL* 


Salehurst Farm House, Robertsbridge, Sussex 


BOOKS FOR OVERSEAS READERS 


Sik,— Booksellers will have been intrigued —if that 
is the word—by the re-appearance of an adveriise- 
ment in your last issue wherein The Spectator Lid 
offer to obtain books for overseas readers 
cannot otherwise obtain them.’ 

It would be pleasing if you would permit the 
undersigned the courtesy of remarking that their 
fairly well-known bookshops, representative of 
many, have not yet closed and continue with con- 
siderable efficiency and experience to supply books 
daily to scores of thousands of customers through- 
cut the civilised world. -Yours faithfully, 

GORDON GRIMIF 
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The First Classics 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Tue other day a Canad- 
ian man of the theatre, 
Mr. Mavor Moore, spoke 
his mind about the Royal 
Ballet. On a _ Toronto 
radio programme he de- 
plored the company’s 
‘artistic homosexuality.’ 
‘Quelle délicatesse!’ But 
it seems that, despite his 
queer turn of phrase, Mr. 
/\ r Moore apparently 
concerned with the com- 
pany’s alleged abandonment of dramatic values 
ind concentration upon décor. His point is at 
once defensible and debatable. 

North Americans, used to more Spartan stages, 
frequently dole out cautious praise to Royal Bal- 
le. décors that are considered unequivocally 
hideous by most Covent Garden habitués. Per- 
sonally I would find it difficult to name even six 
ballets in the repertory which show the trend 
towards decadently sumptuous finery that 
American observers are constantly detecting. On 
the question of dramatic values, Mr. Moore cuts 
nearer the bone. Two of the productions shown 
in Toronto—The Sleeping Beauty and, God help 
Canada, Swan Lake—are in their details about 
as dramatically convincing as pier-end pierrots 
(the third, the company’s long-overdue new pro- 
duction of Giselle, has yet to be seen in London). 
Certainly we have not yet shown that we can 
present nineteenth-century ballets with the sense 
and sensibility of the Danes and_ the 
Russians at their best. (Not that the Russians are 
infallible, for the Bolshoi Swan Lake was, if any- 
thing, an even murkier puddle than our own.) 

Unfortunately loose talk about dramatic values 
in ballet can easily lead to the false assumption 
that a ballet is nothing but a play manqué, a 
drama castrated of speech. Drama in ballet has its 
own code-books and the choreographer’s idiom is 
of necessity different from the playwright’s. The 
distinction can be nicely taken by considering 
Frederick Ashton’s recent full-length ballets, 
Ondine, La Fille Mal Gardée and Les Deux 
Pigeons. Both sections of the Royal Ballet are in 
joint residence at Covent Garden; this has given 
an unusual opportunity to see these three ballets 
as a group, and the revival the other week of On- 
dine and La Fille emphasised the family 
likeness of the last of the triad, Les Deux Pigeons. 

Everything and anything is the business of the 
playwright. To be sure he may heighten speech, 
contract situations, and give only the illusion of 
reality. but we go to him with ears cocked for the 
ring of truth. In a broad sense the choreographer 
is snapping away at the same target from a very 
different vantage point. A play can particularise 
with the precision of speech, and as it weaves its 
drama, we enjoy a shiver of recognition. Ballet, 
on the other hand, palisaded by conventions and 
fringed with impossibilities, is at its strongest 
when it is being much more general in its com- 
ments. The choreographer may try to steal the 


was 


playwright’s thunder; someone once made a 
ballet out of A Streetcar Named Desire. It was, 
to speak mildly, ill-advised. 

Ashton by-passes all pretence of verismo, and 
trades in symbolism and allegory. His dramatic 
values are those of the myth, and the actual 
drama of his choreography is often as non- 
specific as that found in music. In Ondine he 
illuminates the old Romantic saga of a man 
breathlessly chasing the unattainable; in Les 
Deux Pigeons—the first work that he has frankly 
called ‘an allegory’ on the programme—he takes 
the La Fontaine fable as a starting-point for a 
homely theme of young lovers growing older and 
wiser. 

Ballet shows types, not individuals, although it 
can sometimes arrange for the designer to put the 
types into fancy dress so that they may, to a 
casual glance, simulate individuals. Within this 
convention, Ashton produces some _ telling 
characterisations in each of these ballets. Some- 
one, in a memorably happy phrase, has called 
Ondine a ‘concerto for Fonteyn,’ and certainly 
Ondine herself is the only three-dimensional 
character in the ballet. Les Deux Pigeons runs to 
only two fully drawn characters, and even La 
Fille, the most naturalistic of the group, restricts 
itself to four. Some choreographers try to 
delineate every character in a ballet. Here Ash- 
ton, rather than loading his canvas with a Frith- 
like devotion to irrelevant detail, seems to have 
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decided to take one or two fully developed 


portraits and to place them against an 
impressionistic background of dancing. 
This cavalier disregard of the honoured 


precepts of the old ballet-masters is at first 
unnerving. We are so used to ballets in which 
every picture tries to tell a story, and which ata 
pinch could be criticised against the same yard- 
stick one would apply to a play, that we are 
bound to be disturbed when Ashton, in these 
ballets, finally breaks through to an inspired 
mixture of realism and fantasy that is impossible 
to anything but dancing. Many of us murmur 
pointlessly: ‘But the gipsies aren't much like 
gipsies’ or “What have ondines to do with Life?’ 

In these three ballets it seems to me that Ash- 
ton has found a new mastery (not least in their 
wonderfully rich dance invention), and has prob- 
ably laid down the first classics of British ballet, 
much as Britten, it seems, has produced the first 
classic British operas, For all this, the Royal 
Ballet needs to proceed with caution. To return, 
for a moment, to Mr. Moore and his ‘artistic 
homosexuality,’ there is here, I think, a definite 
hint of possible future sterility. No one, I hope, 
will now defend the old idea that ballet is an 
equal collaboration of choreography, music and 
design, but the claims of the two junior partners 
should not be completely disregarded. The 
tepidly eclectic music of Henze’s Ondine and the 
undemandingly pretty scores of La Fille and Les 
Deux Pigeons are not really good enough and, 
while Jacques Dupont’s designs for Les Deux 
Pigeons are effectively evocative, Lila di Nobili’s 
smudgy backcloths for Ondine and the curious 
banality of Osbert Lancaster’s work for La Fille 
show that whatever merits British ballet has, an 


eye for décor is not at present among them. 


English Rose 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Greengage Summer. 
(Odeon, Leicester 
Square, from April 5.) 
—Mr. Topaze. (Plaza 
Cinema.) — Women 
Behind Barbed Wire. 
(Jacey in the Strand.) 


Tue English jeune fille 
has been so well hidden 
by the gigantic teenage 
mythology that one tends 
to forget she still exists. 
She has not, according 





to Rumer Godden’s novel The Greengage 
Summer, noticeably changed since I was one; 


in fact, in the film of the novel (director: Lewis 
Gilbert; “U’ certificate) she even wears the same 
sort of clothes as we did. Is she an anachronism, 
this sixteen-year-old girl who arrives in France 
(the only unlikely touch, this, but needed to 
dramatise her later transformations) in school 
uniform as disguising as a suit of armour— 
Panama hat, monogrammed grey blazer, grey 
pleated skirt, pigtails? I suppose lots of her con- 
temporaries would think so; in fact, I can just 
hear the snorts of derision (I remember my 


own twelve-year-old snorts over High Wind in 
Jamaica, the babyishness of whose characters I 
just couldn't credit); but to anyone looking back 
it is lulling and reassuring to find, though the 
story is set in 1960, manners and behaviour and 
even adolescent conventions that seem absolutely 
unchanged. Maybe this explains a lot of the 
film’s charm. And charm—no, not as a dirty 
word—charm is just the word for it. 

Irene Haas. who does some of the most de- 
lightful illustrations for children’s books that 
I know, here does some credits that are really 
worth coming in time for. 


And the whole film, too, is \ / 

; 4 

just that, worth turning up _ 
for. It isn’t a masterpiece —(< ZS _— 


SESS 


of childhood: it’s no Zéro 
de Conduite, or 400 Coups, 
or Friends for Life; but in 
its small way its touch with 
the four children (ages six- 
teen, thirteen and around 
ten and six) is just right. 
They persuade, they look 





and speak just as they 
should, they amuse, they 
aren't moppets. Rumer 
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Godden’s novels film very well, maybe because 
of their physical accuracy, their recognisableness 
even in exotic settings, maybe because of her fee]- 
ings for special moments and objects, a heightened 
awareness that translates well into close-up. She 
specialises in innocents abroad—it may be nuns 
in a spiritually inimical Indian palace, or, @s 
in this case, children alone in an unfriendly 
French hotel. Lewis Gilbert’s direction has 
caught the right lightness and unsugary sweetness 
and a certain heat-and hysteria, too; those adult 
undercurrents of mad jealousy that even inno- 
cents are made aware of in no time. If the plot's 
far-fetched and hackneyed (famous jewel-thief 
who jeopardises his escape to help children— 
how often have we met him before?) detail and 
character are not, and it’s no high realism we're 
after: more a mood, a summer place, a sixteen- 
year-old world, a particular sort of beauty and 
drama. 

Susannah York, Alec Guinness’s daughter in 
Tunes of Glory, is so right as the girl Joss that 
she has you accepting her as Joss, not criticising 
her acting so much as thinking of her as just 
that person, a schoolgirl. And this is a very 
different sort of adolescence from that portrayed 
sometimes by adult actresses; for instance, those 
touching, fey impersonations of youth by Joan 
Fontaine in The Constant Nymph or Letter fron 
an Unknown Woman. 

Then Sellers: what to say about poor Mr 
Topaze (‘U’ certificate)? The critical mauling it 
has had already tempts one to overpraise it. Of 
course it’s disappointing to find that a super- 
latively versatile actor isn’t, by the look of it, 
a director at all so far. The choice of an old 
Pagno] play was an odd one, anyway, too many 
jumps to make in time and place and idiom, 
too much staginess to overcome. But it has its 
moments, especially at the beginning when Leo 
McKern, Michael Gough and Sellers are the 
three schoolmasters in mullers and moustaches. 

Women Behind Barbed Wire (director: 
Manao Horiuchi; ‘X° certificate) sounds a_ per- 
fect weapon for my old war-film arguments, 
being about a Japanese internment camp com- 
mandant who for sheer non-political nobility 
beats even Admiral Rogge, but it’s so stagger- 
ingly funny it had its press audience howling 
and weeping with laughter instead of indignation. 
And, as someone remarked, when you think how 
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Western films have portrayed the Japanese, per- 
haps it’s time they showed us, through Eastern 
eyes, as great beefy, underdressed, belligerent 


nymphomaniacs (ihe cast being almost en:.rely 
female), vicious in anger and positively crackers 
in ‘love. 


J.B. 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Theatre 
B.C. 
J.B. (Phoenix.)—You in 
Your Small Corner. 
| oe (Arts.) — Jacques. 


(Royal Court.) 

WHEN a serious poet 
uses the Book of Job as 
the basis for a modern 
play, ome expects a 
powerful comment on 
twentieth-century life. 
But J.B., once one has 
stripped away the pre- 
tensions of its poetry and 
the theatrical gimmickry of its form, turns out 
to be a meagre and meaningless piece of sen- 
sationalism. MacLeish has merely fitted out the 
bare bones of his original in the most garish 
modern dress. 

In the Book of Job God’s monstrous wager 
with Satan and the successive misfortunes of 
Job are all dealt with in the first two chapters. 
They merely serve as a pretext for the next 
thirty-nine chapters of poetry, expressing the 
doubts and agonies of a God-fearing people con- 
fronted with inexplicable suffering. Job’s loss of 
his cattle and children is described without de- 
tail in seven superbly formal verses, but these 
simple events are transformed by MacLeish into 
a grotesque panorama of horrors which carry 
him two-thirds of the way through his play. 
One son is killed in the war, but the army fails 
to tell J.B.: so he hears the news accidentally 
from some drunken soldiers. His other son and 
a daughter are killed in a car crash. This piece 
of news is brought by two callous journalists 





(.. . just kids/Screaming when they hit the 
wall... . Blonde in all that blood’). His 


youngest daughter is raped, murdered and left 
naked, except for her shoes, beside the railway 
tracks. And the last child dies in an atomic ex- 
plosion. Meanwhile J.B. has lost all his money 
because a bomb has fallen on his bank (a naive 
sort of bank). His boils are radiation blisters. 

lf MacLeish is trying to say that life is more 
violent now than it was in the land of Uz, he has 
clearly overstated his case. But this holocaust 
of modern horrors also points up his play's 
gravest fault—the fatuity of meaning which re- 
sults from his having brought up to date the 
superficial details of Job’s life without altering 
his terms of reference. J.B..s God is still the 
jealous and faintly paranoiac deity of the Old 
Testament and it is still His magnificent boasting 
from the whirlwind which ends J.B.’s doubts. 
(MacLeish is tactful enough to use the verses 
about the horse and the eagle instead of 
behemoth and leviathan.) So, in the deepest 
sense, the man J.B. is no different from Job 
and he is being offered to us as today’s Every- 
man. The play’s irrelevance becomes most clear 
when J.B. can think of only two possible reasons 


for the nuclear war which destroys his world. 
Either it must be God’s will—or else it is a 
direct punishment for the guilt of each indi- 
vidual who dies in it. 

I ought to add that this is an even worse 
play than the J.B. which was a smash hit on 
Broadway. Over there J.B. in the end rejecied 
both God and Satan as irrelevant to his position 
and seized on God's words: “Thine own righ 
hand can save thee. With these he groped 
wards a humanistic position, saying: “We 
and that is all our answer./We are, and 
we are can suffer .../But... what suffe 
loves. . . . And so he turned back to his » 
This was the only sane way out of his pre 
posterous Old Testament predicament. (The 
Gliristian God could have led him out, too, b 
MacLeish leaves no room for that alternative 
By contrast, this present J.B. ends on the note oi 
‘] abhor myself and repent.” He also turns to 
his wife—but more as the only consolation in 
God’s bleak world. 

Why this change for the worse? It turns 
that the present version was MacLeish’s origin 
one and that the positive ending was demanded 
by that veteran play-doctor, Elia Kazan. Kaz 
must derive a gruesome pleasure from the sig 
of his playwrights trying out in London 
original versions of their successful Broadwa 
plays. and invariably finding that his change 
were right. Precisely the same thing happened 
with Cat on a Hot Tin Roof a few years ago 
though that was merely a question of 
dramatic effect. These changes go much deepe 
In. New York J.B. rejects God—-in London 
bows down to Him in repentance. It seems odd 
that a serious playwright should tamper 
lightly with his meaning. 

In You in Your Small Corner Barry Recko 
shakes the kaleidoscope of class and colou 
snobberies into a new pattern. A Cockney 
family admire a West Indian student because 
he’s educated: a Girton undergraduate desires 
him because he’s coloured; and his mother. quits 
unperturbed by the difficulties of a mixec 
mafriage, is only afraid that a poor white wi! 
catch her son. It’s a small play, but it has severa 
good scenes. The production has lost some ot 
the vitality which it had on its Sunday night 
appearance at the Royal Court in the autumn 
Even Jeanne Hepple, though she is still ad- 
mirable as the Cockney girl, never quite hits 
the heights she reached that night. 

Why is there so little discrimination amongst 
what Zime Magazine has somehow failed to 
nickname the Jonescoterie? That appalling little 
play The Lesson is done again and again all ove: 
the world, while one hardly ever gets a chance to 
see the admirable. moving, hilarious, fantastic 
Amédée. And now the Royal Court are putting 
on Jacques. 4 relatively unimpressive double bil! 
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— 
sorts of 
reasons 
why | 
I watch 
Scottish 
Television 


——— 
— 


I like it. I get a lot out of it. Not just from the shows, 


I like the shows. but the news and what’s going on in 


Scottish Television 
makes 
I mean it’s a national station, isn’t it, Scotland’s own. life 


I think that’s what I like about it best. Somehow it worth watching 


knows what’s interesting. Understands our point of view. 


Scotland and what’s happening in the world, all that sort 
of thing. They say for a Scotsman there’s nothing quite 


ihe same as Scottish Television. Well, for me that’s true. 
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SOMETHING 
FOR 
EVERYBODY 





ITV Monday Apiil 3 
‘ALL OUR YESTERDAYS’ 


Newsreels of 25 years ago 


‘SPOT THE TUNE’ 


Musical Quiz Programme 


‘CORONATION STREET’ 
*Also on Wednesday at 7.30 
Life in an ordinary street in an 
ordinary town 


ITV Tuesday April 4 


‘THE ARMY GAME’ 
The poison pen 


ITV Wednesday April 5 


‘ZOO TIME’ 
Skunks, Monkeys and Mongoose 


‘CRISS CROSS QUIZ’ 


TV noughts and crosses 
ITV Thursday April 6 
‘IT’S WIZARD’ 
Balance and gravity 


‘KNIGHT ERRANT LTD.’ 
The Pocket Atlas 


‘WHAT THE PAPERS SAY’ 
discussed by J. P. W. Mallalieu 


ITV Friday April 7 


*‘BOOTSIE AND SNUDGE’ 
The Moth Hunt 


‘APPOINTMENT WITH 
ARNOLD WESKER’ 
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of two early plays about the pressures in a 
family to conform, to marry and to breed. In 
parts they are good—as in the ritualistic insin- 


Music 
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cerities of mourning—but there are too many 
incidental nonsense jokes. And the long verbal 
copulation is mere literary acrobatics. 


Comprehending Schoenberg 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


It is barely credible, 
even in England, that 
Hans Rosbaud’s concert 
with the BBC Orchestra 
last week should have 
marked his first appear- 
ance here for eight years 
and his second in his en- 
tire career. This memor- 
able concert set the seal 
on the reforms which the 
Chevalier Glock has 
been introducing since 
he became the BBC’s Controller of Music two 
years ago. Not only did it give us Stravinsky's 
latest piece, Movements for Piano and Orchestra 
—twice, once before and once after the interval 
(which should always be done unless the new 
work is especially long). More important still, 
it made sense, for the first time in London, of 
one of the grandest works of the century, the 
Schoenberg Violin Concerto. So much of the 
promise of the last two concert seasons has been 
a paper promise. Impresarios have been doing 
the chic thing by tricking their programmes out 
with contemporary works without bothering to 
consider whether the conductors had any talent 
for such music. Too often audiences have had 
every excuse for deciding that some much- 
vaunted piece of music is ugly, incoherent and 
pointless, since this is exactly how it has been 
presented to them. The consequence to the cause 
of modern music is worse than if the piece had 
not been played at all. 

It is more a matter of feeling than of minute 
technical accuracy. The Bournemouth Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s recent performance of Stravin- 
sky’s Symphony in Three Movements at the 
Festival Hall under Charles Groves was justified, 
despite certain technical shortcomings, because 
it showed real musical feeling, as did their deeply 
poetic and moving account of the Berg Violin 
Concerto with Andre Gertler. On the other hand, 
Lawrence Leonard and the student Morley 
College Symphony Orchestra would have done 
much better to leave Fricker’s Third Symphony 
severely alone than make such a public botch 
of its carefully wrought argument. 

The shining virtue of the BBC Wednesday 
concerts under the Glock regime is that not only 
have their programmes been daringly and 
brilliantly planned, but they have almost always 
known where to go to find the right men to 
conduct them. Last week’s concert was a 
supreme instance of a great conductor teaching 
an English orchestra to understand unfamiliar 
music and perform it with complete conviction. 
It has become almost a cliché this season to 
describe the playing of the BBC Symphony Or- 
chestra as ‘transformed.’ Yet I never thought to 
hear them play Webern’s Six Pieces with such 





power and delicacy, such sense of atmosphere, 


such warmth of feeling and glowing variety of 
colour that the audience, having listened in in- 
tense silence, cheered it, one cannot sa the 
echo, this being the Festival Hall, but ha 
rare lustiness. 

I will not talk of the Stravinsky Movements, 


having, after two hearings, only the most frag- 
mentary experience to communicate. But in 
Schoenberg’s Violin Concerto, thanks to Herr 
Rosbaud and his admirable soloist Tibor Varga, 
I saw the light at last. In large parts 
particularly the second and third movements, | 
did not only, in Hans Keller’s phrase, ‘smell a 
masterpiece,’ but tasted it with the beginnings 
of relish, actually enjoyed it. How often can we 
truthfully say we enjoy Schoenberg, when we 
bow down dutifully before his formidable in- 
tellect? Very rarely. But whose fault is that? 
We know how even composers of the familiar 
nineteenth century are still chastised for sins 
which are not theirs but the conductors’; we are 


f it, 


learning that Berlioz’s lack of melody, Brahms’s 
muddy textures, Bruckner’s formless spraw! are 
wholly or largely the invention of conductors 


who perform their works without understanding. 
How much more so with Schoenberg, when so 


many performances offer us a mockery of his 
intentions, the blind leading the blind. But it 
needs a Rosbaud to make you realise this. 


Simply because he himself comprehends Schoen- 
berg and can make an orchestra share his com- 
prehension and feel it and play it as correctly 
and lucidly and expressively as he sees it, Ros- 
baud transforms Schoenberg into his true self. 
We no longer complain of ugly sounds, of too 
much cerebration and too little, or too ‘morbid, 
emotion. We no longer feel there is no reason 
why one particular note or phrase or passage, 
rather than a totally different one, should come 
after another; we recognise that the sequence 
of the music has its natural flow and course, 
and we follow it willingly. Schoenberg becomes 
a great composer not for the negative (though 
generally sound) reason that the old regime 
kept his music out of the BBC, not because 
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we think on the whole he must be and sensible 








nany 


erbal 
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people assure us that he is, but because we 
hear it so. 

It is not only good conductors of Schoenberg 
that are scarce in England. The dearth of good 
native conductors of any sort is severe and will 
persist until there are pressing reasons for ending 

‘hat is, until there are enough jobs, especially 

on the lower half of the ladder, to insist on a 
regular supply of at least basically trained talent 
give that talent the quiet, continuous ex- 
perience it has to have. I was not surprised at 
the low standard of entries for the Philhar- 
monia’s Young Conductors’ Competition (al- 


and to 


though there were moments when it was so 
astoundingly bad that the fantasy conductor 


that is inside me waiting for its hour very nearly 
did leap forward and seize the baton from some 
more than usually nerveless hand). But Sir Adrian 
Boult was clearly a shocked man, and while 
Klemperer sucked at a Benjamin Bouncer pipe 
and kept and Giulini’s noble 
countenance bore the look of a suffering saint, 
he warmed my heart with remarks like, ‘I do 
wish people would realise that there is some- 
yng With musical training in 


mostly mum, 


thing radically wi 
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Our Man 


By PETER 


WHat a poor little job 


Roving Report (ITN) 
made of its visit to 


Miami! No mention of 
such things as the gaol 
» top of the skyscraper 








t (a gaol with a view: 
a could punishment — be 
F crueller?), the bizarre 
shops and clubs and, 
ibove all, the modern 
irchitecture with _ its 


unique atmosphere of 
e decadence—as in the fabulous Versailles 
Hotel, with its exact reproduction, in Florida 
plants, of the gardens at Versailles, France, and 
he fantastic Cathay, like a whore’s version of 
Shangri-la, owned by Mr. Hoffa’s Teamsters’ 
Union. 
All Mr. Tom St. John Barry got out of the 
ice was talk with a dull young 
who had once been on Roving Report 
and he was even allowed to fall into the 
basic blunder of beginning with a long descrip- 
tion in words of what television exists to show 
n pictures. It was the more disappointing be- 
cause sometimes this programme does come up 


some small 
couple 


delore, 


vith a novel and amusing glimpse of unfamiliar 
places, and it is good to have these as com- 
to the more stylised, set- 
Piece investigations, usually political in point. 


plement and contrast 


for the big magazine-programmes. 
In the same way, I was delighted by the 


short film about Goya which the BBC showed 
the previous Sunday night: such subjects are 
not the exclusive concern of Monitor, and for 
some time I have ventured to urge upon any 
television moguls ] meet that there is wonderful 
unexploited material for TV in the art galleries 
of the world-—-think how many galleries one 
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this country.” (For these and other remarks we 
were indebted to the excellent Monitor pro- 
gramme on the competition; they not 
audible to the audience in the studio.) Among 
the very worst contenders, one apparently held 
a conducting position with the Royal Ballet; 
another, as Mr. Walter Legge observed with 
unconcealed relish, had been recommended by 
the principal of one of our leading academies. 

The competition could hardly do more than 
reveal the utter duds. Even a whole symphony 
in the Festival Hall. let fifteen nervous 
minutes in the glare of television lights, is not 
quite enough to tell us all we need to know 
about a conductor, and some critics have dis- 
played something almost like envy in deciding so 
promptly that Mr. James Loughran, winner of 
the first prize, is just a smooth operator, with 
no depth to him. For a young man who is said 
to have had virtually no concert experience, he 
handled Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony with 
extraordinary aplomb and conviction. It was not 
a great performance, but it was by no means 
a bad one, and the Philharmonia played for 
him with some splendour. 


were 


alone 


in Miami 
FORSTER 


would like to visit and how few of them one 
will ever be likely to reach. A main objection is 
usually that black-and-white takes away much of 
the richness, but the Goya film showed that with 
drawings and the work of a great draughtsman, 
the attempt is immensely rewarding. Film and 
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commentary were both mediocre—but good 
enough to whet the appetite afresh for more 
done better. 

Curiosity of the week was D. H. Lawrence's 
only play, The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd, 
cannily disinterred by Granada. It was a pit- 
head melodrama about a miner’s wife who finds 
herself ‘slave and mistress to a drunken oaf* and 
seeks relief with a more sensitive, younger man: 
no need to call on Leavis-like complexities of 
another variation on the 
and situation. Not all 
the producer's attention to details of atmosphere 
could the ponderous melodramatics 
early on, but often the poet’s touch showed 
through unmistakably, and the end, with the 
laying-out of the miner after his death in a 
disaster, was genuinely moving. 


ipproach to see set 


basic Lawrence theme 


disguise 


Pity of the week for at least one viewer was 
that I did not know of Granada’s rushed-in 
feature on the Old Bailey spy trial, which seems 
to have impressed those who saw it. Surely part 
of such enterprise is to insist that the event be 
trailed between all other programmes? As it 
was, I switched over to BBC to avoid the trivia 
which Granada in fact replaced. 

But then perhaps the whole conception of 
trailers and announcers needs to be brought 
under review. Personally | am unsure which ] 
respond to Jess—the synthetic enthusiasm of the 
ITV boys or the manly amazement with which 
Robert Dougal passes on news from the BBC 
But when the BBC forces that nice, dimpled little 
announcerette to look sternly out and say that 
President Kennedy's Press Conference will be 
ielevised later because the situation in Laos 
vitally concerns ws— 1] give up and reach for my 
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The Spider and the Bee 


By 


EATS’s prose is perhaps not often read for its 
be sake; it is thought of as affected and 
obsolete, even in the Autobiograrhies (surely 
among the great works of that kind), and most of 
it has remained long out of print and difficult of 
access. But the verse maintains its prestige, and 
the prose is being re-issued, presumably because 
of its auxiliary value. Mythologies, which 
appeared in 1959, made available the contents 
of four early books and of Per Amica Silentia 
Lune, which contains the first steps towards A 
Vision; and now there is a volume* containing 
ideas of Good and Evil (published in 1903 but 
containing work of the Nineties) and The Cutting 
of an Agate, of 1912, together with a number of 
mostly late introductory essays, including three 
Yeats wrote in 1937 for an abortive collected 
edition of his works. These late pieces are partly 
written in the strange manner we know from 
On the Boiler and the angry speech of the Old 
Man in The Death of Cuchulain. He. never 
abandoned completely ‘that extravagant style 
He had learnt from Pater,’ but as it issues 
through the mask of the angry heroic old man 
it is stretched to accommodate uncharacteristic 
qualities: roughness, syntactical laxities, even 
obscurity. Whereas in verse Yeats continually 
sought ‘a powerful and passionate syntax,’ in 
prose he was provoked by the hateful ‘hetero- 
geneity’ of the world to some degree of imitation 
of it. For example, arguing that tragedy must 
bring joy not pain, he says the heroine 

must be lifted out of history with timeless 

pattern, she is one of the four Maries, the 

rhythm is old and familiar, imagination must 
dance, must be carried beyond feeling into the 
aboriginal ice. 
This is the language of his ‘sixteenth-phase’ hero, 
who cultivates wantonness and rage, worshipping 
Michelangelo, Nietzsche and Blake—the mask 
of the wild old man. He found prose at this stage 
‘a great toil,’ but his power of assimilating dis- 
parate knowledge and experience remained what 
it had always been; the essays on Berkeley, the 
Upanishads, Louis Lambert, all late, stitch their 
subjects firmly into the fabric of his thought. 
Taking nothing he cannot use, or that does not 
match what is already there, he assimilates 
Berkeley and Swift, Tagore and Shri Purohit 
Swami, converting them to the same mytholo- 
gical substance as Parnell or Lady Gregory or 
Synge, to whom in this volume as elsewhere he 
devotes so many patient, selfish pages. 
Re-reading the earlier material after a gap of 
some years, I have been struck by two things. 
First, Yeats has never had justice as a critic, and 
these volumes are central to his critical achieve- 
ment. Secondly, there is a positive pleasure to 
be had from the evidence they provide of the slow 
formation and growth of images and ideas; 
Yeats’s poetry is to a remarkable degree ‘self- 
begotten,’ and time and again one comes upon 
a phrase or an image that, perhaps thirty years 
fater, flowered in some memorable poem. I 





* ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS. (Macmillan, 36s.) 


FRANK KERMODE 


suppose it is now accepted that the old way of 
dividing him up into sharply defined periods was 
bad, and that Yeats is a writer of quite extra- 
ordinary homogeneity; if it is not, the republica- 
tion of his prose must surely help to establish 
the fact. 

To speak first of the criticism: Yeats was not 
one of those poets who despise it, sensibly 
arguing that ‘all writers ... in so far as they 
have been deliberate artists at all, have had some 
philosophy, some criticism of their art’—for 
‘why should a man cease to be a scholar... 
before he begins to paint or rhyme?’ It must of 
course be admitted that as a critic he was as 
usual chiefly concerned with his own needs, and 
the books he liked tended therefore to become 
‘sacred books’ while the others dropped out of 
view. In this way he emulated Swift’s bee, con- 
verting all to his own sweetness and light, 
rejecting the spider who depended on his own 
grey guts, His sacred books, which included for 
instance Prometheus Unbound, Axél and 
Séraphita, do not, at first glance, seem close to 
our twentieth-century interests; yet for all that, 
and for all his egotism and his hieratic manner, 
Yeats was never far from the centre. ‘It happens 
now and then,’ as Mr. Eliot once said, 

that a poet by some strange accident ex- 
presses the mood of his generation at the same 
time that he is expressing a mood of his own 
which is quite remote from that of his 
generation, 
For whatever reason, Yeats has a way of being 
modern; sometimes he was prophetic. The essays 
on Shelley—in which he confesses that Shelley 
ultimately meant more to him than Blake—ob- 
viously anticipate the latest modes of inquiry; 
no one has written with a keener sense of the 
modern import of that ‘realist of the imagination’ 
Blake; and it is probable that any modern 
revival of Morris would follow the lines drawn 
by Yeats. In the essay on Spenser, of which he 
was particularly fond, and which first appeared 
in 1902, he anticipates the historical mythology 
of a whole generation of critics, finding in 
Spenser the Fall of poetry, its emergence from 
the condition of ‘passionate reverie’-—for Spenser 
converted energy into guilt, and denied ‘heroical, 
passionate will’ in order to provide citizens with 
‘innumerable blameless AEneases.’ 

As for the ‘philosophy’ which underlies these 
judgments in Yeats, it is almost pure Symbolism, 
and the basic essays in this book are those on 
Magic and on Symbolism in Poetry and Painting. 
For Yeats, art is a modern magic, using like its 
predecessor the symbols which wake in the Great 
Memory; it is a substitute for the older power, 
made necessary by the ‘slow perishing’ of certain 
qualities of mind formerly universal. Axél, and all 
those young men in Paris who talked only of 
magic, seemed to him to be restoring a tradition 
older than the Church. It is obviously important 
that for Yeats magic and art were the same thing, 
and that art was the dominant modern form of 
this thing. He studied magic to provide proofs 
of the supremacy of imagination, ‘of the power 
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of many minds to become one.’ In an older 
world, the modern artist would have been gq 
magician, influencing his audience more directly, 
just as even today barbaric peoples are influenced: 
for ‘savages live always on the edge of vision’ 
But between the savage and us there is that great 
gap; on our side of it there is no ‘Unity of Being,’ 
no ‘perfect accord between intellect and blood,’ 
save in art. And this art is symbol, ‘the only 
possible expression of some invisible essence’ 
Symbols are the means by which imagination 
remakes the world which Reason destroys; not 
only the fixed symbols of magic, or the conyen- 
tional symbols of rose or cross, but landscapes 
and persons can work to restore the lost unity, 


and the old ‘flow of flesh under the impulse of 
passionate thought.’ 
There is, of course, little substantial originality 


in all this; most of the poets and painters of 
Yeats’s time had some ‘magical’ contacts or ex- 
periences and Yeats explicitly associated his 
views with the European movement of 
Symbolism, the revolt against scientific ‘externa- 
lity,’ as he called it in 1897. At that moment he 
believed the world was approaching its ‘crowning 
crisis,’ after which art would be more completely 
reborn, His opinions changed, but not radically; 
he lost this relatively facile optimism, and came 
to expect a horrible triumph of ‘objectivity’ before 
rebirth. But considered as a whole Yeats’s critical 
theory, with its desperate nostalgia for the primi- 
tive, its dependence on shared subliminal 
symbolisms, its hatred of logic, and its basic 
historical myth, is not only self-consistent but, in 
various alternative forms, perfectly familiar. To 
provide a specific example of his critical ‘centra- 
lity’: he very early defended ‘impersonality’ and 
the liberty of interpreting, attacking those | 
claimed that Botticelli and Blake misrepresented 
Dante in their illustrations 


as if the noblest achievement of art was not 
when the artist enfolds himself in darkness, 
while he casts over his readers a light as of a 


wild and terrible dawn, 
The second kind of pleasure to be got from this 
collection of prose is that of sometimes seeing 
Yeats’s later poems in a seminal state. I believe 


that Yeats, more often than might be thought, 
made poems out of late re-readings of his own 
work, as when he wrote, at Euston Station, the 


little poem called ‘The Wheel,’ which came 
directly from his revision of an old story called 
‘The Tables of the Law.’ The fine essay ‘Certain 
Noble Plays of Japan’ contains phrases later 


caught up into ‘Michael Robartes and the 
Dancer’ and, much more remarkably, into the 
very late “Lapis Lazuli’ and ‘The Statues.’ The 


object of Professor Melchiori’s book? is pre- 
cisely to detect developing patterns of tho 
and image in the body of Yeats’s work. That 
is a possibly dangerous undertaking there ha 
cently been abundant evidence; but Melchio 
aware of the delicacy of his task, and is clear 
Yeats meant what he said about the ‘instruc 
giving him ‘metaphors for poetry.’ In short 
holds the sane view authoritatively expressed t 
R. P. Blackmur, that the occult interests of Ye 
were ‘heuristic,’ that they enabled him to ‘pert 
new feats which could not have been anticip 
without them.’ He says expressly that ‘th 
convinced he was looking for—and finding 
new philosophy and a new religion, [Yeats’ 
search was always a search not for thought b 
for art.’ Fascinated though he is by the s! 
complexity of the sources, literary, occult, visual, 
he never abandons this caution; for example. he 
explains the Great Memory as having meaning 
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only in relation to the way Yeats went about 
writing poems. And being as thorough and per- 
ceptive as he is sensible, Melchiori has written 
one of the most ingenious and informative of all 
the books on Yeats 

Observing that the old man ‘remained faithful 
to the images that struck him in his youth,’ 
Melchiori enlarges on the significance of some 
central images by re-creating their full contexts 
in Yeats’s mind. First, the brazen beast of ‘The 
Second Coming, and the antithetical Unicorn; 
then a long study of Leda, which shows how Leda 
partly replaced Helen in a pattern of thought 
about cyclical movements in history that was 
already in existence by 1896, and found her 
place in the cardinal sonnet with the unconscious 
help of Gogarty. The study of the Leda sonnet 


begets study of related images. Having itself 
sources Which include Michelangelo, the 
Hypnerotomachia, Spenser, Shelley, Pater, 
Moreau, Blake and the Theosophists, it points 
forward to further poetry, further complex 


images, notably the Mundane Egg, and various 
occult figures that haunted Yeats and turned up 
in the gyres of the system as well as in poems 
and plays. I liked least the section on the Dome; 
but one can have nothing but admiration for the 
knowledge and skill with which all these inquiries 
have been carried out, for the reader’s benefit 
and without harm to the poet. Of the greatness of 
Yeats there is nowadays small doubt, and no one 
can with impunity charge him with silliness; yet, 
as Blackmur puts it, ours is a world that drives its 
poets into magic, and this puts upon us the neces- 
sity of following them. It is a delicate pursuit; as 
Yeats said of Housman, one step too far and all 
were marsh. Melchiori has undertaken the quest. 
and returned dry-shod. 

Elizabeth Coxhead has written the first life of 
Lady Gregory.* What she thinks of Yeats’s 
poetry one doesn’t discover, for she says very 
little about it, but that she is not attracted by his 
personality is all too clear. A life of Lady 
Gregory was certainly wanted, and Miss Cox- 
head seems to have conducted her inquiries as if 
for a considerable work. The best things are the 
account of Lady Gregory’s childhood and the 
descriptive survey of her plays. But for the rest 
Miss Coxhead seems to have developed an un- 
critical adulation for her subject. Wherever Lady 
Gregory's conduct seems open to criticism she 
provides an entirely favourable explanation; and 
although this is amiable, and though such a 
woman would certainly have to put up with mali- 
in the long run this defensive 
tactic reduces her stature. She was a formidable 
figure, after all. and here she is too much of 
Miss Coxhead also seems to 
that to elevate Lady Gregory she must de- 
press Yeats, of whom she writes with a consistent 
lack of charity and understanding. 


cious detractors. 


the sweet old lady. 


feel 


Matters of Life and Death 


Life, Death and the Law. By Norman St. John- 
Stevas. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 35s.) 
Mr. Sr. JoHN-STEV AS’s new book is a valuable 
ind scholarly compendium of what Anglo- 
American law and Christian opinion have to say 
upon five controversial topics. all of which touch 
ipon our ultimate conceptions of life and death: 
birth control. insemination, homo- 
sexuality. suicide and euthanasia. On all five 
topics the law as We have it has been moulded, 
Oi at influenced. by traditional 
Christian teaching: and in each case this teach- 
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ing is now under heavy criticism from modern or 
progressive thought. 

Mr. St. John-Stevas does not limit himself to 
the role of neutral observer. Without at any 
moment losing his objectivity as an expositor of 
other men’s views, he also reveals his own posi- 
tion in the debate, which is that of liberal 
Catholicism. What this means in effect is that 
on a number of these controversial issues 
homosexuality. for instance, or suicide— Mr. St. 
John-Stevas finds himself side by side with the 
law reformers: but whenever he 
reasons for being there are very different from 


does so, his 


theirs. For as a Catholic Mr. St. John-Stevas 
believes that what is right and wrong is 


uniquely determined by the dictates of Natural 
Law. As a liberal. however, he believes that these 
dictates should not be enforced by the State 
unless the common good ts involved. 

This divergence between dogmatic principle 
and liberal practice is accentuated in the present 
case by two subsidiary beliefs to which the author 
happens to subscribe: one of which makes his 
cogmatism look more dogmatic, the other makes 
his liberalism more liberal. For, on the one hand, 
he regards as purely ‘theoretical’ the old view 
that Natural Law can be discerned by all men 
merely by the light of ‘right reason,’ and he holds 
that in real life revelation or authority is 
necessary for its accurate and certain determina- 
tion. And, on the other hand, he maintains that 
even in cases where the common good is in- 





volved. it does not follow that the State must 
enforce Natural Law: it only follows that it may. 

Fhe notion of ‘common good 
important part in the theory of Life, Death and 
the Law. Accordingly, although | don't think 
that Mr. St. John-Stevas need provide us with a 
method for determining with total precision 
Whether in any given case a moral oilence does 
er does not damage the common good, it seems 
to me not unreasonable to expect of him some 
indication of what sort of evidence he thinks 
would be relevant in settling such a question. But 
he leaves us unsatisfied. More specifically, he 
scems to hover between a progressive and a 
conservative interpretation of his criterion for 
State interference. On a progressive reading, his 
criterion amounts virtually to the old test of 
utility, modified by Catholicism. In other words, 
the law should—unless there is doctrine to the 
contrary---interfere when and only when the net 
balance of pleasure over pain is likely to be dis- 
turbed. On a conservative reading. however, the 
criterion seems to take into account not just | 
the happiness of individuals but also established | 
institutions and existing opinions, whether or 
not these can be shown to have a utilitarian justi- 
fications. The common good suffers, on this view, 
when the ‘fabric of society” is endangered. 


plays an 





But this may be to cavil. For the great merit 


of Mr. St. John-Stevas’s book lies in the remark- 
able lucidity with which he organises a_ vast 
amount of miaterial, legal, theological and 


scientific. all of which he regards as relevant to 
the proper setthement of the issues he discusses. 
What emerges very clearly is the vast interval 
that separates the Catholic from the humanist 
approach to moral issues: a fact which it seems 
the eXpress intention of a certain kind of 
apologetics to disguise. In part the diflerence is 
ene of content. For instance it is. as Mr. St. 
John-Stevas emphasises. a central Catholic tenet 
that man does not possess dominium over his 
own body. but merely holds it in trust to use for | 


God's purposes—a view which must be repug- 
nant to the true humanist. Accordingly. while 


the humanist may find the Catholic on his side 
when he objects to compulsory sterilisation as 
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an offence against human rights, the fortuitous- 
ness of the alliance will emerge when the dis- 
cussion shifts, say, to voluntary euthanasia. 

: But the difference between the two approaches 
comes out most clearly, to my mind, in the 
matter of method. For it is characteristic of 
Catholic ethics to be very certain about general 
moral principles and to be quite uncertain about 
how they apply: hence the need for casuistry, 
which aims at filling in the gap. But to a humanist 
surely the very existence of the gap would be a 
reason for being uncertain about the general 
principles involved. How can a reasonable man 
be certain, for instance, that non-conceptual 
coitus is wrong, and yet as uncertain about what 
constitutes non-conceptual coitus as Catholic 
controversialists about AIH have shown them- 
selves to be? 

It is a striking virtue of Mr. St. John-Stevas’s 
book that never for a moment does he gloss over 
these points. He is not merely learned about 
Catholic teaching, he is totally clear and honest 
in its exposition. For this reason he is prepared 
to follow it to conclusions that, to humanists who 
endeavour to be as clear and as honest as Mr. 
St. John-Stevas himself, must seem either callous 
or ludicrous. It seems to me, for instance, callous 
to advocate the prohibition of AID: and ludi- 
crous to suggest that the problem of world over- 
population could be ameliorated by the propaga- 
tion of the ‘rhythm’ method of contraception. 

There is some reason to believe that we are 
entering a phase in which once again the ultimate 
principles of society and culture will become 
subjects of general discussion. In such a discus- 
sion this book will have a worthy part to play, 
as an erudite and enlightened statement of a 
positions which will always attract adherents. 

RICHARD WOLLHEIM 
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Eloquence at Arms 


Wellington at War. Edited by Antony Brett- 
James. (Macmillan, 42s.) 
The Battle of the Nile. By Oliver Warner. (Bats- 
ford, 21s.) 
The Destruction of Lord Raglan, By Christopher 
Hibbert. (Longmans, 30s.) 
The Civil War in America. By Alan Barker. 
(A. and C, Black, 18s.) 
THERE is a tradition of good writing among sol- 
diers, as old as Xenophon and Caesar, of which 
President de Gaulle is the present-day custodian. 
In the British Army it is now stone dead, with 
the Montgomery memoirs for its tombstone, but 
it was still very much alive when Ian Hamilton 
was writing his despatches from Gallipoli, and 
it flickered for a while during the Second World 
War, in occasional felicities from Wavell, and in 
the superb final phrase of Alexander’s cable to 
Churchill after the German surrender in Tunisia: 
“We are masters of the North African shore.’ 
Wellington was not a great stylist, but he was 
well within the tradition. He wrote clearly be- 
cause he thought clearly; he wrote honestly 
because he had no humbug; and he wrote with 
authority because no man had more, or used it 
better. Witness his letter to Castlereagh from 
Spain, on the British Army’s indiscipline and 
addiction to loot: 
We are an excellent army on parade, an ex- 
cellent one to fight; but we are worse than an 
enemy in a country; and take my word for it, 
that either defeat or success would dissolve us. 
The whole letter is in Antony Brett-James’s 
selection (largely from the twenty-seven volumes 
of letters and despatches) of letters written by the 
Duke in India, the Peninsula and Flanders to 
friends, relatives, Ministers of the Crown and 
fellow-soldiers about battle, about Indian life, 
about himself and about other people, about 
high politics, his allies, his enemies, and the trivi- 
alities of campaigning. Mr. Brett-James has 
linked, annotated and indexed the letters admir- 
ably to produce a fine, fat piece of Wellington- 
iana as fascinating as Stanhope’s Conversations. 
To any admirer of Wellington's dignified bear- 
ing and commonsensible prose style, the attitu- 
dinising and rodomontade of Nelson must be 
distasteful. On his way to Aboukir Bay, victory, 
and a place in the heart of a nation and in that 
of Lady Hamilton, he wrote to Sir William 
Hamilton, Minister at Naples, where the Fleet 
had replenished: 
Thanks to your exertions, we have victualled 
and watered; and surely, watering at the Foun- 
tain of Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall 
sail with the first breeze, and be assured I will 
return either crowned with laurel, or covered 
with cypress. 
The letter is quoted in Oliver Warner’s account 
of the purpose, conduct and disappointing strate- 
gic consequences of the Battle of the Nile—a 
notable accession to Batsford’s handsome British 
Battles Series. Mr. Warner haS always been an 
admirer not only of Nelson’s tactical genius, bril- 
liantly displayed in Aboukir Bay, but of his 
character and personality; others must find it 
hard to forgive the flaunted cuckolding of a 
generous friend and the cruel treachery at Naples, 
both so soon to follow the splendid victory. 
Almost the last of the Wellington letters in Mr. 
Brett-James’s book is one that tells the Duke of 
Beaufort, after Waterloo, that ‘your brother Fitz- 
roy is very severely wounded, and has lost his 
right arm. .. .” This was his Military Secretary 
who, forty years later, as Lord Raglan, com- 
manded the British Army in the Crimea, having 
never before in his life commanded so much as 
a battalion. Lord Raglan was a brave man who 


was devoted to his family and beloved by his 
friends: he was also completely unfitted to com- 
mand in the field an army that in forty years at 
the Horse Guards he had failed adequately to 
equip. Yet he is not merely the central figure but 
the hero of Christopher Hibbert’s lucid and read- 
able account of the Crimean War, which is 
excellent in its descriptions of the muddle at 
Inkerman, the blunder at Balaclava, the doubt- 
ful conduct of British troops at the Alma, the 
sickness, the unsuitable clothing and equipment, 
the quarrels between generals and betwe 
allies, the flat refusal to gather intelligence abo 
the enemy; yet it can dismiss William How 
Russell’s criticisms of the high command, a 
the Times’s attacks on the Government that h 
set it up, as a ‘private war’ against Raglan. It is 
sad, of course, that the good, kind, brave, shy, 
well-born Raglan should have died worn-out, 
harassed and lonely, conscious of failure and of 
his friends’ disappointment in him. But his 
ineptitude had made many a widow, and the 
bounding, ill-bred Russell was right to expose it. 
Had British reporters in later wars been as 
free from censorship, from the ‘good taste’ of 
sycophantic newspaper proprietors, and from the 
public-relations techniques of flash-Alf field- 
marshals, we might have seen fewer headstones 
for privates and written fewer headlines for 
generals. 

Less than seven years after having seen the 
Light Brigade gallop into the guns at Balaclava, 
Russell watched the Federal Army stampede 
back into Washington after First Bull Run. Yet, 
both shrewder and more liberal than Gladstone, 
he knew already that the North would win, and 
that its cause was just. He did not stay long 
enough to observe the classic operations of Sher- 
man in Georgia, Jackson in the Valley, and Lee 
into Pennsylvania, that were long studied at Staff 
College, and perhaps still are, where Raglan’s 
fumblings of a few years before could only be 
regarded as an awful warning. They are 
touched on in Alan Barker’s brief, brilliant 
appraisal of the Civil War, but this is rather more 
a political than a military study, providing what 
has long been needed—a short, comprehensive 
and comprehensible story, specifically for English 
readers, from John Brown’s raid and the Dred 
Scott decision to carpetbaggers and the Ku Klux 
Klan. And, towering above them all, Lincoln, a 
nobler figure than Wellington; and Lee, as be- 
loved as Nelson, and twice as dignified, refusing 
to blame the disobedient Longstreet after Gettys- 
burg, but saying simply, ‘Tell them it is all mj 
fault.’ 
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CYRIL RAY 


The Child and his Objects 


Narrative of a Child Analysis. By Melanie Klein 
(Hogarth Press, 75s.) 
Tue Narrative of a Child Analysis describes the 
treatment of a ten-year-old boy who needed 
analysis because of severe neurotic symptoms and 
anxieties, one of the most crippling being a fea: 
of other children so intense that it prevented him 
from having playmates, going out into the stree! 
alone or attending school. Owing to external 
circumstances the treatment could only last 
about four months, and it is described in full de- 
tail. Each session is reported in a separate 
chapter (ninety-three in all), based on full notes 
taken immediately afterwards. The child’s draw- 
ings are reproduced. Most chapters are followed 
by notes which represent the author’s later find- 
ings on the sessions and which are of great 
fascination. In some of these she gives her reasons 
for certain interpretations, points out what in 
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the light of her later experience she considers to 
have been mistakes, explains the changes in the 
boy’s personality and adds theoretical comments. 
This Narrative gives a unique insight into the 
work done in an analyst’s consulting room and 
enables the reader to see displayed the extra- 
ordinary drama of a child’s internal world. We 
soon become familiar with the leading figures in 
the child’s unconscious, the good ‘light blue’ 
Mummy and the ‘wicked brute’ Mummy, the 
‘ramp’ or ‘Hitler’ Daddy and the good Daddy 
and brother, and with the tremendous fights be- 
tween those figures. The analysis takes place 
during the War, and we see how external events 
were constantly reflected in the child’s play, how 
they affected his anxieties and how in turn his 
inner conflicts were projected on to the War and 
shaped his perception of it. One cannot help de- 
veloping a deep sympathy for the child’s valiant 
attempts to protect himself and his beloved 
figures from the bad ones and gradually, as he 
acquires insight, to protect his family, ‘is 
analyst and himself from his own destructiveness, 
greed and envy. I was also impressed by the 
child’s determination to face his external and 
psychic reality and his increasing identification 
with the analyst who never deviates from her task 
of helping him to confront the truth about his 
objects and himself. The Narrative includes an 
account of the child’s play and verbal communi- 
cations and the analyst's interpretations are con- 
veyed in language that a ten-year-old could 
understand. Melanie Klein’s theoretical concepts 
are often complex and intricate. The simplicity 
and directness of her interpretations, and the 
immediate contact she makes with the child’s 
feelings at all levels, are all the more impressive. 
This is a companion volume to Melanie Klein’s 
Psychoanalysis of Children, written in 1932, in 
which she laid the foundations of the technique 
of child analysis. In the Twenties Melanie Klein 
had evolved a technique which enabled her to 
analyse children of all ages, sometimes as young 
as two and a half. She was able not only to con- 
firm Freud’s findings about child psychology by 
direct observation, but also to make a funda- 
mental contribution to psychoanalytical theory 
and practice, This contribution is thought by 
many to be second only to that of Freud. Her 
technique and concepts remain the focus of great 
controversy, and the present book gives a full 
picture of the material from which she drew her 
conclusions and the way she arrived at them. it 
will undoubtedly become a classic in psycho- 

analytical literature. 
HANNA SEGAL 


*Patacake, ’Patacake 


lonesco. By Richard Coe. Brecht. By Ronald 
Gray. (Writers and Critics’ Series, Oliver 
and Boyd, 3s. 6d. each.) 
Ir must have been a certain waggishness that 
prompted this trim new issue, 
simultaneously, studies of the two loathly oppo- 
sites, Brecht and Ionesco. Ionesco, as we know, 
regards Brecht as insuflerably bourgeois, and we 
can be sure that Brecht (looking particularly like 
a rogue rhino on his cover here) would have re- 
turned the compliment with interest, had he 
lived to see the drama of ‘Pataphysics. 

What makes Mr. Coe’s book well-nigh un- 
readable is its abundant quotation from Ionesco’s 
own utterances on his writing. Over the last ten 
years, since his disturbing little plays first 
appeared, Le Maitre has rushed into print on the 
slightest pretext, eager to explain the Theatre of 
the Absurd under titles like ‘L’Invraisemblable, 
l'Insolite, mon univers, ‘la Démystification par 
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Chumour noir’ and ‘Celui qui ose ne pas hair 
devient_un traitre’ (sic, sic, sic). Mr. Coe is noth- 


ing if not documented from these awful sources. | 


I think it arguable that lonesco’s dreary theoris- 
ings have seriously damaged his talent and in- 
fected his style: it is almost inconceivable to me 
that the same brain that produced the early 
plays, in which words and characters had a mad. 
obsessive life of their own, should have declined 
in a handful of years into the tedium of 
Rhinoceros, where a strong if conventional basic 
symbol is suffocated under a blanket of banal 
rhetoric and wet jokes. Mr. Coe points out. 
rightly, that the play was a specific attack cn 
Nazism and its appeal to Nature, not on con- 
formity in general: but this doesn’t make it a less 
boring play. The only hope I can see now for 
lonesco is for him to retire into his shell for two 
or three years and resist all invitations to ex- 
pound; but as he is enthroned and worshipped 
in Paris as “Transcendent Satrap’ of the College of 
‘Pataphysics (some sort of neo-surrealist Rotary 
Club) this seems a forlorn hope. 

Ronald Gray's study of Brecht is far more use- 
ful: excessively tentative on the biographical side. 
it probes admirably into the plays themselves. As 
he points out rather sharply, hardly any critic has 
done more than extol or attack Brecht in general 
terms; almost no one has pinned down given 
plays and said just what he thought was good 
and bad in them. This Mr. Gray tries to remedy. 
and the result is very stimulating. 

ROGER GELLERI 


Black Books 


*Muntu’: An Outline of Neo-African Culture. By 
Janheinz Jahn. Translated by Marjorie 
Grene. (Faber. 30s.) 

White Man. By Gustav Jahoda. (Institute of 
Race Relations. O.U.P., 21s.) 

Jomo Kenyatta. By George Delf. (Gollancz, 21s.) 

Verwoerd: The End. By Garry Allighan. 
(Boardman, I8s.) 

Jacaranda. By Gerald Hamilton. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson, 21s.) 

ALL African and Afro-American cultures have 

a common quality, which transcends mere com- 

mon politics or common indignities. This is what 

the apostles of ‘Négritude’ believe—those African 
intellectuals who to a large extent found their 
voice in Paris and in French. And in spite of the 
field anthropologists who reveal the gulfs be- 
tween one African society and another, there is 
the makings of a kinship, running from Port-au- 

Prince to Pemba. which seems to prove them 

right. It is a pity perhaps that ‘Négritude’ was 

born on the Left Bank at the height of a renewed 
craze for German realist philosophies. Mr. 

Jahn’s essay on the elements of ‘the African 

culture’ is strident with jargon and with existen- 

tialist arrogance (‘As soon as awareness is pre- 
sent, the world-view that people have 
accepted ... becomes philosophy’ is the 
approach). His book has been cooked out of 

enormous reading with no discernible care o1 

humility, and the bibliography is as menacing as 

a machine-gun belt. Essentially, on the other 

hand, it is not a work of scholarship at all. 

Assembling a number of classifying words from 

several African languages, Mr. Jahn then pro- 

claims them master-concepts and selects what- 
ever evidence he can find to fit them. And yet he 
scores. His philosophical apparatus of Modalities 
and Designations and Determinations does help 
to describe the nature of African creativity and 


shows it functioning both in Leadbelly in Texas | 


and in the guitarist Jean-Bosco Mwenda in 
Katanga. No ‘African philosophy’ exists in the 
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usual sense, but the material for one is ready. 

Against the possibilities of this noble experi- 
ment, which already engages the talent of 
Léopold Senghor and others, must be set the 
question of whether the jumbled responses of the 
urbanised African will in this generation sup- 
port it. Mr. Jahoda’s White Man, a study of 
attitudes towards Europeans in Ghana made 
shortly before independence, reveals minds gaily 
holding ideas which are often quite contradic- 
tory. In a single individual there might be 
found the stereotype, “The European man’s word 
is his bond, they are honest and plain, but Afri- 
cans are not honest at all,’ accompanied by angry 
belief in the story that a Ghanaian invented an 
aeroplane but was instantly gaoled for it by the 
British. One secondary schoolboy explained 
intensively the theological and biological argu- 
ments for equality between Africans and Euro- 
peans, yet could later observe that Europeans 
were superior because they were ‘gentlemen by 
birth.’ Mr. Jahoda’s entertaining and acute book 
discovers many curiosities. The less literate 
sometimes hold a fatuously idealistic notion of 
the white man (he never lies, gets drunk or 
stands up in the cinema before the end of the 
film), but evince a growing dislike of individual 
Europeans the more they come into contact with 
them. In contrast, the é/ite tended to dislike white 
people in general, and to be on excellent terms 
with many individual whites. 

The new life of Kenyatta cannot fail to be 
useful now as the Kenya nationalist parties 
anxiously drive out to see him in rustication and 
to angle for his approval. The man’s lonely life 
is retold, from Kikuyuland through the inspection 
of Nairobi gas-meters and work in the Kikuyu 
Central Association to England: there, the sub- 


mitting of evidence to starchy commissions, the 
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friendships with Quaker families, the menace of 
unpaid rent and the flattering audiences at lec- 
tures—all the incidents which have become so 
familiar to his successors. But Kenyatta was the 
first and most spectacular of the lot: in his 
isolation and with his striking academic success 
as an anthropologist, he escaped the grave danger 
during his sixteen-year stay of becoming a black 
English intellectual of the tweed-and-crumpets 
variety, a British variant of those évolué Africans 
unable to remove their green glasses and leave 
the cafés of St.-Germain-des-Prés. It may be that 
an exile’s sentimentality weakened his inclination 
to discriminate over the direction in which 
nationalism should move. Apart from a clever 
breakdown of Facing Mount Kenya, Kenyatta’s 
own book on the Kikuyu, the best thing in Mr. 
Delf’s is a description of the great meeting at 
Nyeri in July, 1952, and it is impossible not to 
feel that Kenyatta at this stage was fatally in- 
toxicated with his own influence. Politically, this 
biography is not subtle and is less than fair to 
Kenyatta’s enemies and judges. 

Mr. Allighan has written a grave, laborious 
forecast of South African political history 
between 1960 and 1987. It all ends with a 
Mr. Van Wyk making a noble success of parti- 
tion between White South Africa and Bantustan, 
but then it all begins with the 1961 Common- 
wealth Conference in which Ghana fails to get 
South Africa refused readmission as a Republic. 
Mr. Hamilton reports carefully on the nice time 
he had at many first-class hotels in the Union, 
and is very judicial about the difficult political 
situation developing there. But underneath all 
this solemnity the old Norris lies concealed, 
occasionally reaching out to trip Mr. Hamilton 
into such remarks as (of Chief Luthuli), ‘his 
view of the future is a black one.’ 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


Art and the Coarse Industries 
Roderick Hudson. By Henry James. (Hart-Davis, 


25s.) 

The Golden Buttons. By Violette Leduc. Trans- 
lated by Dorothy Williams. (Peter Owen, 
16s.) 

One Autumn Face. By Barbara Goolden. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 

Prenez Garde. By Terence de Vere White. (Gol- 
lancz, 15s.) 

The Last Barbarian. By Jan Carew. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 

Thunderball. By Ian Fleming. (Cape, 15s.) 


SINCE reviewing corrupts, a reviewer should 
every now and then take a refresher course in 
one of the severer masters. This new edition of 
Roderick Hudson, which the young Henry James 
wrote in 1874, his second novel, is something to 
announce, not to review, but it recalled me to 
standards in that way, and it made me read again 
the preface in which he looked back from old 
age to this beginner’s story of art versus life. 
James, as the mature artist, talked in that pre- 
face about ‘felicity and form of composition,’ 
about the need for a commanding ‘centre of 
interest,’ which provides a principle of composi- 
tion, about the problem of distilling facts so that 
the residue, the novel, shall have ‘intensity, 
lucidity, brevity, beauty,’ the summarising, fore- 
shortening problem of giving ‘all the sense with- 
out all the substance or all the surface’ in such a 
way that ‘art becomes exquisite,’ by which alone 
‘it keeps clear of becoming vulgar’ and so ‘repu- 
diates the coarse industries that masquerade in 
its name.’ 

By those terms two of this week’s novels make 
a fair show, The Golden Buttons, by Violette 


Leduc, a short, intense evocation of an unletiered 
French girl's adolescence introduced by Simone 
de Beauvoir, who tells us that her startled admir- 
ation for Mlle Leduc has been shared by Camus, 
Sartre and Jean Genet; and another short novel 
of a very different kind, transparently direct, by 
Barbara Goolden. In Mlle Leduc’s novel the 
daughter of a forest gamekeeper pushes up to 
the phase of her awareness through the hard 
weight of her father’s preoccupied cruelty to life. 
Her small brother is drowned in her care, and 
she leaves the forest for service on a farm. She 
leaves a second farm because of love and the 
farmer's son (to whom she gives the golden but- 
tons off her coat): she is now—however briefly, 
since we become like others—naked, open, un- 
comforted, and beyond comfort. Person and 
place, person and environmental circumstance, 


are admirably proportioned to each other. The 
‘natural’ accompaniment, remarkable in its own 
right (‘She passed through an anonymous town 
brought to life by the geraniums in the win- 
dows’), mostly emerges from the girl’s emotion 
(no nature mysticism), which flows around fact 
and flows beyond fact into irrational vision, in a 
kind of double realism. The English seems to 


falter at times, but the curt, sensuous, compact 
French must have been hard to translate 

One Autumn Face is Barbara Goolden’s thirtv- 
second novel, a spare, highly professional, self- 
contained account of a few people in a primary 
situation of a career, a divorce which is refused, 
and the prospect of hesitant adultery. The situa- 
tion of the young barrister and the vague, 
misused young wife is one thing to him, another 
tu her, and still another to the elderly widowed 
grandmother and the elderly retired barrister she 
loved but never lived with. The young are seen 
through old eyes, the old through young eyes. 
Neither side is taken—or taken decidedly. 
Explicitly there is no ‘editorial’ comment. Per- 
sons interact. No character is romantically 
aggrandised, or pushed into unreal peculiarity 
or weight or virtue. No words are wasted, in a 
bare, but not threadbare style. This is neither 
modish fiction nor pop complaisance, but a novel 
working in a small way by a genuine principle of 
composition. The double situation, the interlock- 
ing characters, leave behind them a small scent 
of life, concentrated by form. 

Prenez Garde and The Last Barbarian scem 
to me fiction only in the sense that they are not 
philosophy or guidebooks. Both are extended 
sketches, without intensity, without felicity and 
form of composition, without a commanding 
‘centre of interest.’ In Prenez Garde the viscous 
current of loyalism in the Ireland of Sinn Fein 
and Black and Tan is recorded with a pleasant 
civilised irony through the senses of a small boy 
whose elders say ‘Prenez garde a l'enfant’ when 
adult conversation moves to sex or murder. 7he 
Last Barbarian monotonously, and with stilted 
dialogue, observes this, then that, negro in 
Harlem, their only compulsive tie being that they 
are negroes and not white, and are in Harlem. 

Thunderball continues the dog-dirt of the 
adventures of James Bond, blobs of lust and 
violence set in a corny, Dolce Vita affair of 
criminals atomically holding much of the civil- 
ised world to ransom. ‘The moulded vee of the 
bikini looked up at Bond and the proud breasts 
in the tight cups were two more eyes.’ Bond is 
still on heat. Why should these offerings, as 
always, be so speckled with the names of 
proprietary articles, and why in particular shou!d 
four pages and a bit be devoted to a celebration 
of Player’s Cigarettes (from the mouth which 
surmounts the proud breasts)? 

GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Western Aid 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ANOTHER chance for the West 
to co-operate intelligently in the 
F economic field crops up this 
i week. Will it be thrown away as 
7 \ it was over the re- 


recently 


{ ~, valuation of exchange rates? 
| The fourth meeting of the 


\ 

} Development Assistance Group 
y} LY opened on Monday at Church 
v4 cy*es House in London. This group 

_ was brought into being as an 
informal body for consultation between the 
powers (including Japan) providing aid to under- 
developed countries—to fill the gap while the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-opera- 
being legally transformed into the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development. When the OEEC was killed by 
President de Gaulle and the Eisenhower admin- 
istration this journal was the only one to shed 


tion Was 


genuine tears. | remember eulogising its early 
good work for Europe and the economic co- 
operation of the West. Even now it is shortly to 
publish an excellent report by a group of 
independent economists set up to study the prob- 
lem of rising prices, which expounds the case 
for a wages policy. Will the OECD make the 
governments (already split between the Six and 
the Seven) think internationally as effectively as 
the OEEC did? This week’s meeting of the 
Development Assistance Group will be a test. 

[he Americans have come to the meeting full 
of the enthusiasm of the new Kennedy brain 
trusts determined to do for the underdeveloped 
world in the Sixties what the Marshall plan 
did for Europe in the late Forties and early 
Fifties. The Kennedy Government is amalgamat- 
ing all the American agencies which have grown 
up to administer the foreign aid and mutual 
security programmes. It will probably be run by 
the able Mr. Labouisse, now in charge of the 
International Co-operation Administration with 
its 52,000 experts, and will take over the new 
Peace Corps the President recently set up in a 
moment of fine imagination. It is the President's 
hope not only to increase the foreign aid budget 
his predecessor proposed of $4,000 million, but 
to get Congress to vote it five years ahead to 
help sound planning. To win Congressional sup- 
port, however, it is essential for him to persuade 
the European governments to co-operate by 
pledging themselves to a definite contribution. 
[he American idea is that total Western aid to 
the underdeveloped countries of Latin America, 
\sia and Africa should be increased by about 
$2,000 million and that the division of this aid 
between the United States and the Atlantic allies 
hould be 45/55. Apparently the President would 
ke to see all the Western powers assign a total 
{ I per cent. of their gross national products 
each year to foreign aid. This would make a 
total of $8,000 million. He told the Germans 
recently that ‘the outflow of long-term capital 
from surplus nations, especially to the develop- 
ing countries, should approach or exceed their 
export surplus to the world as a whole.’ 

From figures which the OEEC has recently 


XUM 


supplied it would appear that the 1959 contribu- 
tion of the West to the underdeveloped countries 
in the form of grants and loans, private and 
government, was about $6,200 million, of which 
the US accounted for just over 48 per cent. The 


French contribution was a large one-— ove: 
$1,300 million--which went into French Atr.cu 
largely for oil drilling and development: the 


British was only about $700 million (over hall 
from private sources). The German 
$300 million, but this excludes the export credits 
and short-term Joans with which the Germans 
have assisted their underdeveloped customers. 
The international agencies like the World Bank 
contributed only about $500 million. The World 
Bank seems to be running out of credit-worthy 


Was Oni 


borrowers and its Development Association { 
‘soft’ loans is short of money. 

If the Development Assistance Group gets 
bogged down this week by interminable d scus- 
sions about financial procedures it will be a 
disaster. If the Western nations persist in thei: 
present methods of voting each year a ceriain 
variable financial sum, covered by taXation o1 
loans, how can the receiving nations plan the: 
development intelligently on a long-term bas's 
And how can economic nationalism be avoided 
if each donor chooses the recipient for aid 


those with overseas territories favouring thei! 
own nationals? Again, if the recipients choose 
their donor, or are forced to take a particular 
donor’s goods because aid is tied, as the Ameri- 
cans have tied their own at present in order to 
protect the dollar, how can Mr. Kennedy's fine 
global ideas work at all? What we all want ts 
an international organisation with an interna- 
tional fund and an international staff to admin- 
ister it of economic and technical experts as com- 
petent as Mr. Black's experts at the World Bank 

Contributions to the international ‘aid’ fund 
should be paid. as contributions to the IMF 
are paid, in gold and national currencies. [he 
administrators of the fund should parcel out the 
orders for capital equipment among the donors 
according to the surplus capacity of the donors’ 
industries. This would avoid giving orders to 
German or American industrialists just because 
there was a surplus of German marks or because 
American dollars were tied to American goods. 
We must get rid of the tyranny of the individual 
The recipients 
not be given all the foreign exchange needed to 
buy the donors’ goods for development: the 
should be granted, of some 
assistance to meet past debts, but in the main 
they should be given possession of the physical 
equipment and the technical experts needed to 
put them into use and they should repay these 
interest-free physical loans much later on out 
of the monetary surpluses thrown up in their 
payments when their international! 
The grand idea should be to 


balance of payments. should 


course, financial 


balance of 
trade gets going. 
get the surplus industrial capacity of the West 
tc work for the underdeveloped nations accord- 
ing to a long-term development plan which 
would be financed by an international fund on 
the lines of the IMF. If it were considered un- 
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BRITISH-A MERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY LIMITED 


Tue tifty-eighth Annual General Meeting was held 
March 23rd in London, Sir Duncan Oppenheim 

1 the course of his speech said: 

Last year | was able to report that the sales for 
the first five months of the financial year showed 
n imerease over the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The rate of increase improved over 
ihe remainder of the year. The increase of just 
under £6,000.000 in consolidated trading profit is 

reliable indication of a generally more satisfactory 
Veur. 

Agreement with Wiggins Teape & Co. Limited was 
announced on the 3rd November. 
of which our paper-making interests and certain of 

| be amalgamated in 


1960. as a result 


the Wiggins Teape interests wi 
joint company. 

We have accumulated a unique store of manage- 
nent and marketing experience throughout the 
world and we feel that this knowledge can be put 
to profitable use in fields other than the tobacco 
To give greater freedom of action in this 
Company's Objects 
Clause in the Memorandum of Association will be 
proposed at the Extraordinary General Meeting. 

Our primary aim remains the development and 
expansion of the Company's tobacco business and 
businesses ancillary thereto. 

Sales for the first five months of the current year 
again show a Satisfactory 
sponding period of the previous vear. | do not feel 
tble to forecast much change in the share of the 
Group Net Profit dealt with in the Accounts of 
British-American Tobacco Company itself. Although 
| believe it will be possible, barring unforeseen cir- 


bus Ness 


respect, a widening of the 


increase over the corre- 


cumstances. to maintain the total distribution of 
22d. tree of tax on each 10/- unit of Ordinary 
Stock. 

The Report was adopted and at the subsequent 


Extraordinary General Meeting resolutions altering 
the Memorandum and Articles were passed 


GENERAL INVESTORS AND 
TRUSTEES 


fut S4th annual) general) meeting of General 
Investors and Trustees. Limited, was held on March 
28 in London, Mr. R. G. Mills (the chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract 
statement: 

It is with great pleasure that | am able to report 
vet again a gratifying increase in our revenue. The 
gross income for the year has risen from £394,496 
to £455.885 and the net revenue shows an increase 
from £193,740 to £231.661. This result enables the 
Board to recommend a final dividend of 15 per cent., 
making a total of 21 per cent. for the year. This ts 
2? per cent. more than was indicated when the rights 


from his circulated 


issue to raise approximately £321,000 was made in 
May last. 
The estimate of our income for the current year 


ndicates that our revenue should be 


tained. and so in the absence of 


easonably main- 


unforeseen circum- 


stances the Board should be able to recommend the 
sume rate of dividend 

Arising out of the increases in the ordinary capital 
by way of rights and bonus share issues. the margu 
between the authorised and issued capital has beet 


educed to £76.895. Accordingiy the Board considers 
t desirable to increase the authorised c¢ ipital by the 
creation of £€240.000 in unclassified shares of a 
nominal value of tl each. 1 shi 
clear that the Directors have no intention of making 
of capital for the present. 

nd the increase in capital 


yuld however mate 1 


a fresh issue 
The report was 
Ipp oved 


idopted 
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HOW TO 
INGREASE 








yourself 


‘ Investors’ Guide 


recommends three 
separate shares each 
week for investment. 
The recommendations 
are directed to increase 
capital—an increase 
which is not taxable. 


PIPPPDD 


These selections are 
made by Britain’s best 
informed City Editors— 
Frederick Ellis of the 
Daily Express, Edward 
Westropp of the Sunday 
Express and William 
Davis of the Evening 
Standard. 


PPIPDP PS 


They nominate one share 
each for capital gain. 
For £3 a year 52 issues 
post paid) Investors’ 
Guide provides you with 
a unique opportunity to 
be well informed on 
matters that affect your 
money. 


POPPA 


For a sample copy write to: 


INVESTORS’ GUIDE 


OLDBOURNE, HALL, 43 SHOE LANE 
LONDON, E.C.4 


A BEAVERBROOK PUBLICATION 
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necessary to duplicate the IMF, then let a recon- 
stituted IMF finance the international body set 
up to administer the whole corpus of Western 
aid on intelligently planned economic lines. Will 
the OECD fill the bill? 

One thing is certain. If something imaginative 
is not done, if Western aid is to remain tied up 
with national budgets and balances of payments, 
it is only a matter of time before the under- 
developed nations turn to the Communist world, 
which orders economic things in a more sensible 
and practical way 


Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


HE time may come when the Treasury will 

have to stop relying on dear money as its 
main economic control, but for the present the 
gilt-edged market is being demoralised by this 
foolish policy and War Loan has fallen to a 
new low of 574 to yield 6.2 per cent. (now 573). 
The poor local authorities, hard pressed over the 
financial year end, have had to pay 5} per cent. 
for seven-day money. Birmingham, borrowing 
£10 million for fifteen years, has had to issue a 
6 per cent. stock at 99. This opened in the market 
this week at 99} to yield 6.1 per cent. The official 
idea that gilt-edged stocks can find a level of yield 
which will attract investors away from equities 
is moonshine. The equity vogue has come to 
stay. Investors have even been rushing into 
dollar equities with yields of under 2 per cent. 
and paying a premium of over 5 per cent. for the 
investment dollars. There is, of course, great 
danger in paying such a high premium (the effect 
of a very narrow market), but Wall Street gives 
every appearance of a confident ‘bull’ market. 
The best way of participating in it is perhaps 
through a British investment trust which holds a 
high proportion of its portfolio in dollar stocks. 
For example, Scottish Capital Investment and 
Scottish Investment Trust which hold 35 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. respectively of their portfolio 
in dollar securities. The current dividend yields 
are close to 3 per cent. 


The Daily Mail Group 

Four weeks ago I recommended ASSOCIATED 
NEWSPAPERS at 24s. to yield 5.6 per cent. on the 
grounds partly that the Daily Mail and 
Evening News had secured much more of the 
circulation of the News Chronicle and Star (over 
50 per cent.) than they had bargained for. The 
company’s financial year ends this month and § 
felt that the dividend could be increased from 
274 per cent. to 30 per cent. Since then the market 
has become lively at around 29s. on talk of a 
possible take-over bid from the Thomson group. 
This does not seem improbable, but it has been 
stoutly denied by both owners. Leaving 
take-over aside the shares of DAILY MAIL AND 
GENERAL TRUST seem desirable on their own 
merits. The company is really an investment trust 
whose industrial portfolio—outside its con- 
trolling interest in Associated Newspapers— 
accounted for over 50 per cent. of its total 
revenue. It has a 30 per cent. interest in Southern 
TV. The market value of all its investments at 
the date of the last balance sheet (March, 1960) 
produced a net asset value for the equity capital 
of about 74s. a share. Today the value must be 
nearer 100s.—so that at the current price of 
77s. 6d. the shares seem attractive. Last year’s 
earnings amounted to nearly 19 per cent. and a 
dividend of 16} per cent. was paid. Consolidated 
earnings were over 40 per cent. For the year 


ending March, 1961, a higher dividend is cer- 
tainly possible. The only trouble is the very 
restricted market in the shares, which have risen 
10s. in the last ten days. 


Company Notes 


AST July there was an interim statement from 
Jeyes’ Sanitary Compounds stating that, for 
the haif-year sales were up by 9 per cent. but 
profits were lower due to the initial cost on 
promoting the new ‘Trust’ toilet rolls. In fact, a 
total dividend of 25 per cent. was forecast. It is 
disappointing to learn that the proposed dividend 
is to be 20 per cent. on the capital increased 
by a one-for-two scrip issue; but it is stressed 
that the promotional costs of ‘Trust’ have been 
charged in one year’s accounts. The company 
enjoys excellent management and has a progres- 
sive profit record. Net profits (after tax) for 1960 
were down from £188,371 to £117,667. Quite a 
large proportion of this profit came from the 
various subsidiaries in South Africa, New Zea- 
land and Ireland. Investors are showing con- 
fidence in the company’s future as the Ss, 
ordinary shares are still good at 23s. to yield 
4.3 per cent. Their confidence is well founded. 
In spite of lower profits of £41,859 (against 
£59,869) for 1960 Abrahams Publicity Holdings 
have stepped up the dividend by 1 per cent. 
to 22 per cent. The chairman reports that the 
volume of future business now stands at a record 
of £1,594,578, an increase for the year 1960 of 
£61,453. The freehold properties of the company 
give a present-day valuation of £20,000 above 
their book value. The annual general meeting 
will be held on April 18 (Budget day). In view of 
the date it is proposed to pay the final dividend 
between April 29 and May 6. The 2s. ordinary 
shares now around 5s. yield 8.8 per cent. 

Group net profits of Typhoo Tea for 1960 
were £1,298,721 against £1,273,968, and this satis- 
factory result was obtained in spite of the fact 
that the year’s average prices for teas were 
higher: but the company did not increase their 
selling prices. The chairman hopes that the price 
of teas will ease in the current year. If so his 
company, with its wonderful profit record, will 
achieve even better results. The dividend on the 
5s. ordinary shares has been increased by 6 per 
cent. to 30 per cent. At 37s. 5d. the yield is 
4 per cent.—a good return for a company with 
such a progressive record. 

The directors of Pollard Bali and Roller Bear- 
ings have exceeded the final dividend forecast 
by | per cent. at 15 per cent., making a total of 
18} per cent. on the capital increased by the 
recent rights issue, which raised £4 million. 
Profits before tax have risen for 1960 from 
£514,900 to £625,000. This company has a very 
progressive profits record and is not entire! 
dependent on the motor industry for its custo- 
mers. It therefore has a high standing in the 
investment field, and the 4s. ordinary shares at 
39s. 3d. x.d. are aow selling down to a yield 
basis of 1.9 per cent. This may very well | 
justified and will appeal to surtax investors, who 
are seeking further capital appreciation 

The small capital of £91,990 in £1 ordinary 
shares of Gale and Polden, the Aldershot printers 
and publishers, has always made it difficult to 
deal in their shares on the London Stock 
Exchange. They are now a nominal market at 
110s. to 120s. and shareholders are well advised 
by their chairman not to sell. It is believed that 
Stevens Press (publishers of the Queen and Go 
magazines) are the bidders for Gale and Polden, 
who (amongst other publications) print the 
Spectator. 7 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


EASTBOURNE MUTUAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 





Tue 84th Annual General Meeting of the Eastbourne 

Mutual Building Society was held on March 29 at 

Eastbourne. Mr. Laurence A Catlyn, the chamman, 
t id 


in the course of his speech. s: 


The year 1960 has proved to be the mest active 
year the Society has had fe very long ume. The 
total assets Increased by t; million and at the Jist 
December they were the sum of £8.542.000 

For ease of caleuiation the Board decided to 


amalgamate the Investment Reserve with the 
General Reserve at the figure of £400,000. The bulk 


of this Society's securities are very short dated 
and quickiy realisabie so that if money should be 
required at short notice it is there and available 


The total investments amount to over £1 million 
this verr and exceed 12 per cent. of the total 
assets so. that this department of the Society's 
work 18 In @ Very strong position indeed 

During the year the Society made 916 advances 
totalling £1.364.000. This is an increase of 124 in 
number and an increase of £329.000 as compared 
with 1959. Practically all of the amount advanced 
has been to owner-occupiers tor the pose of en- 
abling them to buy their own houses 

The Society has continued to pay interest at 
3} per cent. on Shares but the Deposit rate was 
increased from 3 per cent. to 3) per cent. In 
both cases the Society pays income tax. In 
accordance with the recommendation o! the Build- 
ing Societies Association, the rate of interest on loans 
was increased from 54 per cent. to 6 per cent. as at 
Ist August. It is essential that the Society should have 
an adequate margin on which to operate and the 


1961 


tion. It cannot be said that building societies are 
profit-making organisations. The rate was fixed at 
10 per cent. and this year has been increased to 12} 
per cent. and this, in my view, is an increasing burden 
which should not have to be borne. 

The report was adopted. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


ANOTHER PERIOD OF CONTINUED 
EXPANSION 


ASSETS NOW EXCEED £68.500,000 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Leicester Per- 
manent Building Society was held on March 27 in 
Leicester. 

Mr. A. D. Carmichael, C.B.E. (Chairman), pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech. said: 

The year ended 31st December 1960 was another 
period of continued expansion and substantial growth 
for the Society. Total assets, which increased during 
the year by more than £8 million, now exceed 
£68,500,000 and the Leicester Permanent, as a result, 
becomes the eighth largest in the country. 

A ‘Society’ is, by definition, ‘an association of 
persons united by a common interest’ and, as far as 
the Leicester Permanent Building Society is con- 
cerned, the definition is apt. Our members ure of all 
ages, come from ali walks of life and live in all parts 
of the country and yet. whether they be investors or 
borrowers, they are united by mutual confidence in 
the Society to which they all belong. 

At the 3Ist December 1960 more than £64 million 
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Furthermore, 11,702 atw Investment Accounts were 
opened during the year and money was banked in 
the Society at the rate of well over £1 million per 
month. 

During 1960 we advanced more than £12 million 
to 7,469 borrowers and, of that amount, more than 
95°, went to people in all parts of the country who 
were buying houses for their own occupation, At the 
end of the year, the average amount owing by the 
Society's 43,425 borrowers was less than £1,340. 

At the beginning of this year the people who first 
took advantage of our Fixed Term facilities were 
entitled to repayment if they so wished. Up to this 
norning, no less than 82% of this Fixed Term money 
has remained invested with the Society. 

Not only does the Society continue to grow in 
terms of total Assets, it also continues to spread 
throughout the country. During the past year, offices 
have been established in Glasgow, Guildford, Ply- 
mouth and Stafford. New premises have been built 
to provide more adequate accommodation at New- 
castle and Lincoln and existing premises at Bourne- 
mouth and Preston have been enlarged. There are 
plans for further extensions during 1961 and this year 
will see the opening of the new City Branch in 


l_cicester. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Che future is not easy to forecast. With the increas- 
ing use of the Bank Rate to control the economic 
climate of the nation, the inflow of new money into 
the Building Society Movement as a whole can vary 
quite suddenly. Yet experience has shown that our 
investment income is less likely to fluctuate than 
most. We believe that this is again a question of 
confidence in the Society—an appreciation of the 
kind of progressive thinking that keeps the Leicestei 
Permanent to the forefront in Building Society affairs 
and the widespread knowledge that our interest rates 
ind investment facilities will always be the most 


margin at present between 3} 
id cent. is only adequate. 
I do feel that profits tax is something of an imposi- 


per cent. and 6 per 


was invested in the Society in 83.915 Share and De- «tractive consistent with sound financial policy. 
posit Accounts— an average 


of £763 per account. Phe report and accounts were adopted. 








CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT 


BUILDING @ SOCIETY 


Extracts from the Review of the Society's operations for the year 1960 by Mr. C. J. Dunham, President, 
at the Annual General Meeting in London on the 25th March, 1961. 


ASSETS NEARLY £240 MILLION 

THE Accounts present a most satisfactory picture. Not only have our 
Assets risen by some £18 million, but the Reserves have been con- 
siderably strengthened and now amount to over £8 million. 

Mortgage advances constituted an all-time record at £35 million and 
the total balance outstanding on mortgages increased from £182 million 
to £195 million. We have done some £9 million of mortgage lending on 
pre-1919 houses under the House Purchase and Housing Act, 1959. 
Shareholders’ and Depositors’ balances show an increase of £7 million, 
and now stand at £216 million. 

Cash and investment holdings at the end of the year were over £40 
million, representing 16.8 per cent. of total assets. The last decade has 
witnessed a remarkable expansion in the Society’s operations. Our 
Assets have increased from £60 million to £239 million. and our 
branches throughout the country number 112 against 54 in 1950. 
INTEREST RATE EXPECTATION 

Building societies have always tried to avoid frequent fluctuations in 
the level of interest rates, and so there are periods, usually brief, when 
shareholders might seem to be entitled to a litthke more. Certainly 
borrowers are being very fairly treated at the present time. Future 
interest rates will be dependent on the society's ability to attract suffi- 
cient funds and upon the general trend of rates offered to savers. I 
would not expect, however, any variation in building society rates dur- 
ing the next few months. 


HOME BUYING ON LESS THAN £15 A WEEK 

Throughout 1960 we were under pressure for advances on mortgage 
and once again. regretfully. our Branches had to turn many people 
away; they made every effort, however. to meet the requirements of 
our own members. Of our total lending during the year, £33 million 
was advanced to owner-occupier borrowers. The demand for mortgages 


still continues, and it seems unlikely that it will decline in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Home ownership is no longer confined to any particular income group. 
The analysis recently published by this Society caused a great deal of 
surprise by demonstrating that the number of people buying their 
own homes contained a high proportion of those in the lower income 
groups. Of the mortgages granted over a six months’ period it was 
found that over 50 per cent. of the Society's new borrowers earned 
less than £15 a week. and no less than 80 per cent. had incomes of under 
£1,000 a year. 

The Society also publishes a unique index of house prices, and the 
Bulletin containing the figure to December 3lst, 1960 attracted con- 
siderable comment in the papers because of the sharp rise in prices 
which it revealed had taken place in the last few months. 

I should like to warn intending purchasers that at a time such as this 
some vendors are inclined to ask unduly high prices. and purchasers 
should therefore be on their guard, 


HALF A MILLION MEMBERS 

The total membership of the Society has increased considerably in 
recent years, and has now reached the figure of 530.377. I should like 
to emphasise how much we value family membership—that is to say 
membership of parents as investors or borrowers, and of their children 
as regular savers. We have Target Savings accounts which are 
especially useful for the younger members of the family, and we hope 
that they will be encouraged to join the Society at an early age. We 
look to them to continue to save and in due course to come to us fo 
loans with which to buy their own houses. Our branch managers are 
constantly welcoming new members, however small their savings may 
be. We hope you will do all you can to send members of your family 
and your friends along to the local branch where they will be made 
very welcome. 


CO-OPERATIVE PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE : 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments 


BLOOMSBURY WAY ° 


LONDON WCI 


Member of the Building Societies Association 
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Roundabout 





Knick Knack Paddywack 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


THERE is a small book 
which has just come out 
which will be a blessing 
to all those who spend 
time nosing round an- 
tique and junk shops 
looking for small, inex- 
pensive and occasionally 
hideous objects’ with 
which to adorn their 
homes. Looking in Junk 
Shops* is perfectly 
straightforward in inten- 
tion: to classify all the miscellaneous objects 
that crop up in junk shops according to their 
kind and to help the reader to know when he is 
being sold a pup and when a Staffordshire china 
dog. 

It is a powerful shatterer of some of the 
commoner illusions about junk shopping. One 
glance at the illustrations dispenses with the idea 
that it is only beautiful, if unregarded, objects 
which attract the junk-shop collectors: few 
things could be less esthetically attractive, one 
would think, than a Rockingham cottage or a 
Sunderland lustre plaque, and that is up in 
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the respectable class. Again, the phrases about 
paying ‘two or three pounds for a good plate’ 
and up to £80 for a fireback do away with much 
of the idea that nothing in a junk shop ever 
costs serious money—the reason generally given 
when one wonders, aloud, why Danish teak 
bowls, superbly simple Swedish glass, and all sorts 
of beautiful things often languish unsold in some 
modern shop, next door to a place doing a roaring 
trade in puzzle jugs and posy-holders. 

The effects of junk shopping on any actual 
décor vary, obviously; but once addiction has 
really set in, results are only too apt to get 
out of hand. A few months ago I visited an 
early eighteenth-century house the clean, almost 
austere loveliness of which seemed different from 
any other similar house I had seen. It was only 
when the owner, recently moved in, explained 
deprecatingly that of course they hadn’t really 
finished it yet that I realised what the difference 
was: the merciful absence of all those orna- 
ments, those little tables, those china figures, 
those Georgian knife-boxes, those extra chairs 
that would normally be cluttering up a house 
of this kind. I felt like falling to my knees and 
begging him to leave it alone. Not that it is 
only old houses that suffer: one of the most 
attractive flats | know, which used to contain 
only nécessary simple furniture and a few good 
pictures, is gradually being submerged under a 
rising wave of tat—‘amusing’ pots and Victorian 
samplers and raffia figures—just because the 
woman cannot keep away from junk shops. 

To my mind, it is the tendency to ornament 
the home exclusively from junk shops, going 
on the rough general basis that anything over 
a hundred years old will rub shoulders tolerably 
well with anything else over a hundred years 
old, that is responsible for the odd fact that so 
many people with lovely antiques have a com- 
plete blind spot when it comes to those few 
modern objects which comfort demands. It 
makes one wonder how much taste really went 
into the picking of those houses full of orna- 
ments—herbaceous borders of the interior— 
when the modern tray is a glaring chrome, 
the modern Thermos the ugliest plastic available. 

Suspicion of modernity, too, must be partly 
what makes junk-shop addicts hate to think they 
are being taken in by a modern copy. Over and 
over again, the book has to issue warnings about 
the number of Dresden shepherdesses that were 
made in Birmingham, the number of millefiore 
that came in on the last boat from Italy; and 
it is clear that there must be a fantastically 
thriving trade in fakes. Just how difficult it is 
to tell a fake from the real thing the Fakes 
and Forgeries Exhibition at the British Museum 
has recently made clear. One wonders why 
people should ever have bothered to fake 
such excessively ugly things as, say Mekxi- 
can frog-like figures: the answer is obviously the 
inflated value attaching to authentic antiquity for 
its own sake. To the historian, authenticity 
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matters because an object from the past tells 
him something and, if a fake, will be telling 
lies; to the serious collector, the slight differences 
between the fake and the original may be all-im- 
portant. But ordinary junkies want the genuine 
article for a different reason: that urge to get a 
bargain which is what causes them to call a whole 
lot of respectable antique shops by the name of 
junk shop in the first place. 

For what is the value of an Unidentified 
Buying Object? Someone who buys a chair for 
a fiver, cleans it up and re-upholsters it for two 
or three further pounds and a couple of weeks’ 
work , then says it is ‘worth’ twenty—mean- 
ing that they have seen one like it in a preten- 
tious window for twenty—not, of course, that 
they could actually get twenty pounds for it if 
they sold it again. 

What I found the most depressing thing about 
this basically admirable little book is the pre- 
sumably correct assumption that 
‘comes in’ in the end—silver-paper pictures, 
chandelier vases, china toilet sets, papier-mdché 
letter-racks: sooner or later such things will be 
old enough to be antique, undiscovered enough 
for someone to start a vogue in them. It is as 
if the fact of ugliness, of triviality, of bogus 
pseudo-usefulness is something that sheer time 
must inevitably cancel out. One is always hearing 
stories about Great Aunt Maria’s unregarded 
knick-knacks, thrown into the attic by scornful 
descendants, which were later dug out and sold 
for huge sums; I would feel a lot more confident 
about our esthetic prospects if 1 had ever heard 
a story about an attic full of knick-knacks, 
hideous, impractical, antique—which didn’t sell. 
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Parents and Children 





Painless Pierre 


By MONICA FURLONG 


A GENERAL practitioner 
who sometimes corre- 
sponds with me tells me 
that he gives mothers 
going into labour four 
alternatives: no analge- 
sics: trilene when they 
want it; analgesics by in- 
jection to take the edge 
off the pains; an injection 
to give sedation also, 
which can be increased if 
necessary to the point 
where the patient “knows nothing about it.’ 

fo my own way of thinking analgesics by in- 





jection to take the edge off the pain of child- 
birth, and which leave one still actively partici- 
paling in the process, are all one needs to ask. 1 
um always stirred to sarcasm by mothers who 
wax mystical over the second stage of childbirth 
(i have yet to meet a woman who can get mysti- 
cal over the equally important third stage—the 
expulsion of the placenta), but all the same | 
wouldn't miss the moments of high drama for 
inything, nor the first glimpse of my dishevelled 
and punch-drunk child. Provided all this can be 
ichieved without the sort of pain which reduces 
one to a mindless jelly—and with modern 
analgesics it can—I have no further com- 
plaints. My doctor correspondent tells me that I 
am in the minority here, and that most of his 
mothers settle for ‘knowing nothing about it’ 
from the start. 

4 man who will have nothing either of my 
strictly qualified enthusiasm for nature or for 
the popular rejection of it is Dr. Pierre Vellay. a 
young obstetrician on whom the mantle of the 
pioneering Lamaze has fallen. At the invitation 
of the Natural Childbirth Trust I went recently 
to hear him lecture in London, and found him an 
exceedingly handsome and amusing Frenchmiay 
Who talks English just like Maurice Chevalier 
(I loved the way he talked about ‘pineless’ child- 
birth, and was enjoyably mystified for some time 
by his references to ‘Anastasia,’ the arch-enemy 
of the natural school.) Unlike some pioneers of 
natural childbirth, Vellay is agreeably lacking in 
i persecution complex, and he shows a far 
greater capacity than most of them to assess its 
proportionate position in family life. (To hell 
with childbirth,’ I always long to stand up and 
shout at these meetings, ‘it’s the baby that 
matters!* But I never dare.) 

Dr. Vellay is well up in front with the avant- 
gardists. He believes not only in treating patients 
like people (a greater revolution than the medical 
profession would care to admit) and in a very 
thorough ante-natal training in breathing, re- 
laxation and exercises, but also in husbands being 
present throughout the birth and in the wariest 
possible use of even the mildest tranquillisers, 
There is, feels Dr. Vellay, a kind of medical im- 
morality in modifying the human personality 
with drugs unless circumstances make it unavoid- 
able, and he does not believe that the circum- 


stances of normal childbirth do make it unavoid- 
able. More fundamentally still, Dr. Vellay 
believes that the sexual education of our children, 
both boys and girls, is gravely at fault and a 
singularly poor preparation for their sexual and 
parental roles as adults. 

To anyone who has watched and _ listened 
attentively to the obstetrical arguments of the 
last few years. none of this is very new, and yet | 
found my own prejudices profoundly stirred by 
this reasonable man. | liked his turning away 
from the ‘beautiful thoughts’ cul-de-sac on to a 
broad and practical highway. Dr. Dick-Read’s 
method depended largely on eradicating horrific 
ideas about childbirth before the birth, on prom- 
ising that certain emotions would accompany 
certain stages of it, and, to a greater extent than 
he or anyone in his school seemed quite to realise, 
on a kind of emotional transference on the de- 
livering obstetrician. Relaxation, breathing and 
exercises, though urged upon mothers, seemed 
a minor and rather hit-and-miss part of the 
regime. 

The Lamaze method, on the other hand. ap- 
pears to depend rather less on conditioned 
emotion, rather more on training for the sheer 
mechanics of childbirth, perhaps in recognition 
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4:? 
that a mother can be genuinely unafraid and 
still suffer considerable pain. I found myself 
excited by an element in Dr. Vellay’s philo- 
sophy which is impatient of the poverty and 
ignorance of our sexual and family lives and was 
prepared to reach for something better. Know- 
ing perfectly well that | am myself a lazy im- 
perfectionist who would far rather put up with 
painful childbirth than spend a few hours 
a week doing relaxation and exercises, I sull 
could not help paying a grudging tribute. Dr 
Vellay’s claim that in a few years the rest of the 
medical profession will be learning from the 
obstetricians does not seem wildly far-fetched 
Here, one feels, some of the best medical intel- 
lects are buzzing and preparing to swarm. 

If I have a criticism to make of Dr. Vellay it 
is that he still shows a faint tendency (doubtless 
inherited from his pioneering predecessors) to 
over-idealise the situation. It was Mencken who 
said that because a rose smelled nicer than a 
cabbage the idealist concluded it would also make 
better soup, and I should like to be certain that 
Dr. Vellay knew people to be more cabbage than 
rose. His talk of completing the emancipation of 
women made me wonder a bit, and his references 
to ‘woman’s tragic lot” made me giggle. If, how- 
ever, What he wants is an emancipation of both 
men and women from the taboos and fears 
Which cripple their lives, and if the ‘tragic lot’ he 
hopes to improve is of those whose sexual and 
family lives are darkened by inhibition, then 
there is nothing for it but to give him all possible 
support and encouragement. 


A Guide to Mapland 


By LESLIE 


WorKING on the prin- 


qin ciple that tourists prefer 


ee countries that go up and 


down to those that just 


a 

1 i / go on and on, the Danes 
ae /X are determined, like a girl 
= f/ ¢ \ trying to fill her first 

fe bikini, to make as much 

i as they can out of very 

j f\ little. At least, I cannot 

fC Q think of any other reason 

for publishing an ord- 

nance survey map so 
intensively contoured that five square miles of 
the flattest country in Europe looks like a section 
of Switzerland. Drawn on the enormous scale of 
1: 20.000 (about quarter-mile to the inch), there 
is a contour line for every seven and a half feet 
and spot heights at thirteen metres. Following 
this to its logical conclusion the Dutch could 
make the Zuider Zee look like the Isle of 
Skye. 

It is a mistake for the walker to assume, as I 
used to do, that the larger the scale of a map, 
the more useful it will be to him. The Germans 
had a fine ordnance survey series before the war 
in the convenient scale of 1:50,000 (three- 
quarter-mile to the inch). Unfortunately the 
plates were destroyed during the bombing and 
the scale of the new maps, based on a post-war 
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survey, has been doubled. These fully detailed 
charts look magnificent spread out on the living- 
room floor, but for field use they are too bulky 
and apt to be confusing. Anyone planning a 
fortnight’s energetic walking tour would have to 
carry half a hundredweight of expensive paper in 
his rucksack—he would always be walking off the 
edge of the sheets. For mountaineers such a large 
scale is essential; but I am not a mountaineer. 

It is the various walkers’ organisations in 
Germany, such as the Friends of the Black 
Forest, who produce the kind of maps one would 
expect from the country of the Wandervogel— 
clear, attractive to the eye and detailed to the 
point of reproducing the waymarks on the paths. 
These club maps are based on the national 
survey, but reduced to the sensible scale of 
1: 50,000. Before buying maps for a walking holi- 
day in Germany, it is worth finding out if any 
such club maps exist for the area you are plan- 
ning to visit. For instance, the Bavarian Alps 
and the voleanic hills between Luxembourg and 
the Rhine both have ‘friends.’ Barmerlea Book 
Sales Ltd. (10 Bayley Street, WC1I) specialise in 
climbers’ and walkers’ maps for Germany as 
well as Austria, where a new 1:50,000 survey 
is slowly being completed. 

For areas still untouched by the new Austrian 
survey there are the Freytag and Berndt maps 
(1: 100.000), These are widely available and the 
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waymarked footpaths make them easy to use in 
spite of the rather small scale. The same series 
covers the Julian Alps. No other large-scale maps 
of Tito country are to be had. 

The most useful hiking maps of Italy are 
published by the Italian Touring Club. Unfor- 
tunately these 1:50,000 maps cover only the 
Dolomites, part of the Italian Alps and, for some 
peculiarly Italian reason, the Bay of Naples. The 
alternative is the Italian ordnance survey—either 
a poor monochrome map (1 : 25,000) or a clearer 
version on a quarter of the scale. 


The first prize for map-making goes to 
Switzerland. The fine rock drawing is almost a 
Swiss monopoly and their walkers’ maps 
(1: 50,000) are an object-lesson in the combina- 
tion of clarity and detail. The Luxembourg 
maps are nearly as good, and their special dis- 
tinction is the emphasis on long-distance foot- 
paths. 

Ironically these excellent Luxembourg maps 
were done under contract by the French 
National Survey, which has not yet got around 
to doing its own country thoroughly. The only 
large-scale maps for two-thirds of France, in- 
cluding the Auvergne and the Massif Central, is 
a pathetic black and white version of an 1884 
survey. It has woolly caterpillar mountain 
ranges and an eye-blurring jumble of roads, foot- 
paths and rivers. A new series, based on a recent 
survey, is gradually appearing and the map- 
makers are grinding laboriously westwards, ex- 
cept for a few sporadic leaps forward into the 
Pyrenees. An old private enterprise set, known 
as the Schrader maps, covers this corner of 
France in half a dozen sheets. These would be 
useful to a Pyrenean walker who wanders off one 
of the new ordnance survey sheets. 

Over the Pyrenees the Spanish are inclined to 
regard maps as dangerous. At least, that is the 
conclusion I draw from being told by both the 
efficient Youth Hostels Association map shop (29 
John Adam Street, WC2) and Sifton Praed, the 
famous map house at 67 St. James’s Street, that 
walking maps for Spain are a closely guarded 
military secret. The Spanish National Tourist 
Office say that such maps can be bought locally, 
but had no samples. However, unknown to the 
Tourist Office, Edward Stanford (12 Long Acre, 
WC2), doyen of mapse!lers, are the official agents 
for maps of Spain and keep a complete index 
set. Given two or three weeks’ notice they can 
get any sheet needed 

The map shops mentioned here (except for 
Sifton Praed) will supply catalogues on request. 
If a series that interests you is not included in the 
list, ask for it all the same. It can probably be 
got for you. But don’t leave map buying until the 
last moment. Very long notice may be needed 
for certain sheets. Italian maps, for instance, 
may take as long as six weeks to arrive. 

* 

A legal friend has been discussing my statement 
last week that a house agent who bumps down the 
buying price of a house, causes a friend to buy it 
cheap, sell it dear and split the difference, is act- 
ing—just—within the law. He thinks that if all 
the stages could be proved to the hilt, one might 
be able to sue successfully. The original advice, 
however, stands: not to put yourself into the 
hands of any sole agent in the first place. 
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Postscript a 


A DISTINGUISHED thriller- 
writer of my acquain- 
tance writes to complain 
about the way that what 
she calls ‘non-profes- 
sional reviewers’ have 
commented on the great 
naval spy case, as being 
likely to get members of 
her profession a_ bad 
name. An eminent law- 
yer was reported in the 
Times, she points out, as 
saying that the story was ‘like what is called a 
thriller, and a naval officer told a Daily Mail 
reporter that it was ‘like a novel.’ My friend 
points out that such phrases show a complete 
misunderstanding both of what makes a good 
thriller and of the essence of this particular story, 
which is more of a script for a film farce about 
‘security—a vehicle for Danny Kaye, say, or 
Peter Sellers. 

Not since the death of Bulldog Drummond, 
she says, has a novelist dared to create a Mystery 
Man living it up in the West End while master- 
minding the downfall of the Senior Service; or 
would have expected his lending-library readers 
to suspend their disbelief in a trusted employee’s 
head being turned by the simulated love of a 
dastardly traitor, or in a character who handled 
official secrets clearly living beyond his known 
salary without either giving him some such cover 
story as a wealthy wife or a private income, or 
seeing that it attracted the attention of the dicks. 

My correspondent ends her letter with, ‘I am 
going to get in touch at once with my fellow 
thriller-writers to consider protecting our pro- 





fessional interests against the amateur mis- 
handling of our techniques.’ 


* 


I boasted too soon when I claimed, a fort- 
night ago, to have bought the first copy of the 
New English Bible sold to the general public— 
at long before nine o’clock on Tuesday, March 
14, the day of publication. A reader living in a 
Kensington hotel tells me that she had hers the 
day before, by kind permission of her book- 
seller, on condition that she took it away in a 
plain wrapper, and in consideration of her being 
ninety-four next birthday. And Lord Mancroft 





Will it wash? How much should it cost? 
Where can you get it? What are the tricks 
of the trade you have to look out for? 
These are the kind of questions which 
Leslie Adrian’s articles are always trying to 
answer; many of them have now been 
collected, brought up to date and edited 
by Nancy Ryan into book form. 
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by Leslie Adrian 
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is published by Hutchinson at 18s. 











writes to ‘flaunt a most outrageous piece of one- 
upmanship in respect of your copy of the New 
English Bible. I can beat you hollow! I ordered 
my copy as soon as the announcement was made, 
from Foyles. Slightly to my surprise, it arrived 
a few days later, at least a fortnight before the 
publication date. It was followed about a week 
later by an agonised squawk from the publishers 
saying my copy had been sent to me in error. 
Would I please keep it to myself, and not wave 
it about, or I should involve them in about 
ninety breaches of trade agreements? 

‘I need hardly say that I slipped my copy 
immediately into a drawer, where it joined com- 
pany with a copy of Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
unexpurgated, which had been given to me about 
a month before publication by a friend who 
was involved in the High Court action over 
the book. I derive, therefore, a certain satisfac- 
tion from the fact that the only two books I’ve 
ever had in my possession that had been on the 
proscribed list are the New Testament and 
Lady Chatterley. There is a moral here some- 
where, but I’m not quite certain what it is.’ 

All 7’m sure about is that this must be the 
first recorded instance of Foyles having delivered 
a book earlier than expected, and that this is 
the only field of human endeavour where I’ve 
come in third to a peer of the realm and a lady 
of ninety-three. 


* 


By no means the least helpful chapter in my 
colleague Katharine Whitehorn’s helpful book 
Kitchen in the Corner is the one on drinks (‘con- 
tributed by A Man’—and not, I may say, by 
me). Few books on winemanship trouble to point 
out, for instance, ‘that white wine goes with 
carpets, red wine only with floors you can wipe 
clean,’ or to explain the cheapest way to buy 
beer, which is to take bottles to the pub and 
have them filled from the tap. 

But I only half agree with the advice not to 
pay less than 6s. 6d. a bottle ‘for French and 
Spanish wine.” My own advice is not to buy 
French wines at this sort of price at all, but to 
turn, for very cheap wine, to countries that 
have gone in for wine co-operatives in a big 
way (e.g., Yugoslavia) or where, alas, wages and 
the standard of living are low (Spain, Portugal, 
Chile). So those young and impecunious readers 
who buy Kitchen in the Corner (which ts meant 
primarily for the young and impecunious) should 
scribble in the margin of p. 200 a rerminder that 
they can get 5s. Spanish and 5s. 6d P 
wine from Yates’s Wine Lodges 
and the North of England, and that tn | ondon 
and the Home Counties Tylers have ¢. pink 
and red, sweet and dry, Spanish and Portuguese 
wines at from 5s. IIld. to 6s. 6d.—out of the 
list of eight | would pick the ‘Castanella’ Spanish 
rieslings as perhaps the most interesting. 

Having scribbled in the margin, readers should 
then underline the advice given under the 
heading, ‘Parties—‘don’t mix the booze 
you can’t very well stop a man getting drunk 
if he’s that way inclined, but you can stop him 
getting drunk by accident.’ Inexperienced hosts 
couldn’t have better advice on how to handle 
inexperienced guests. 
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}DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD.} 
PRIVATE BANKERS 
& Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 7}% p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year in 
succession, with extra 4% added 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 295 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 { 














PERSONAL— contd. 


CANCER PATIENT 0657 Spinster (37), out- 
look grim, with elderly Father to look after 
needs warmth and extra nourishing foods. Can 
you please help? Old jewellery gladly utilised 
National Society for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in psychology 
and hypnosis.—Write for appointment, R 
Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wigmore St., W.1, or 
telephone LANgham 4245. 


HOW MUCH do you pay in purchase tax? 
Who gets the money? Does it make sense? 
Get the facts from March SHOPPER'S 
GUIDE (10/- p.a.)—your guide to wise buy- 
ing. Write Consumer Council, Orchard Street, 
London, W.1. 


IS FREEDOM OF THE 
by current trends? Send us your views and 
membership subscriptions (£1 p.a.). National 
Council for Civil Liberties, 293 New King’s 
Road, S.W.6. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. D_X. 

LONDON CLUB has vacancies for ladies and 
gentlemen town and country members. Very 
moderate subscription. Swimming pool, squash 
courts, television theatres, cocktail lounges 
Accommodation with private bath. Apply, 
Foueery. White House Club, Regent’s Park, 


PRESS threatened 


NORWEGIAN Furn. and Designs. Over- 
gaard, 31 Connaught St.. W.2. AMB 8209. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the Nationa! Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE 
THERAPY 
87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 


PARENTS PREFER to bring their school- 
leaving sons and daughters to STELLA 
FISHER BUREAU in the STRAND. 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and art 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaficts, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093. 


TORY IDEAS.—Read Crosshow, only 12s. 6d 
p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W.1 
“WHICH?” gives value-for-money reports, 
based on scientific tests and independent sur- 
veys. “‘Which?"’ is published monthly by the 
Consumers’ Association on annual subscription 
only £1 to Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Street, 
London, WC1. 





SCHOOLS 


CONSULT the Independent Schools Associa- 
tion Year Book, 1961, for full information 
about some six hundred boarding and day 
schools in England and Wales for girls and 
boys. Details of boarding facilities, scholar- 
ships, examinations, and careers are included. 
This is the official reference book of the 
Independent Schools Association Incorporated 
and is obtainable from A. and C. Black 
Limited, 4 Soho Square, London, W.1, and all 
booksellers price 18s. (19s. 9d. including 
postage) 


EDUCATIONAL 


A MESSAGE TO TRAINING OFFICERS 
Short courses by qualitied experts, designed 
for Senior, Middle and Junior Managers 
(general or technical) in factories and 
offices in or near Greater London: Report 
Writing, Effective Speaking, Interviewing, 
Business Economics, Investment © and 
Finance, O. and M. Work Study, Manage- 
ment Accounting, etc ipply BARRON 
ASSOCIATES LTD..i30Crawford Street, 
London, W.1 


BIRKBECK COLLEGE (Universit t London) 
Session 1961/62 begins Monday, 2nd October, 
1961. Applications are invited from: (i) Part- 
time students wishing to follow even'ng courses 
for Internal Degrees in the Faculties of Arts and 
Science. (ii) Full-time and part-time students 
wishing to read for Higher Degrees or to follow 
courses leading to M.Sc. Crystallography, and 
the Academic Postgraduate Diplomas in 
Psych@fogy, Numerical Analysis and Statistics 
Applications for admission should be made 
before Ist June. Pamphlet and form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the Registrar, Birk- 
beck College, Malet Street, W.C.1 


DAVIES'S TRAINING COURSE (evening) for 
prospective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 12th April to 7th June. Par- 


ticulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7. (KNightsbridge 6833.) 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 


Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910, 
GOOD ENGLISH THE EASY WAY. For cor- 
rect speaking and writing. Only 5s. 6d. Mail 
Order Books, 41a Seaforth Road, Liverpool 21 
OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE A Comprehensive Secretarial 
Training. Prospectus, 34 St. Giles, Oxford 

POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D. Degree; 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 


inations. Prospectus E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894.) 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDU- 
CATION, London, Oxford, Cambridge. 
Northern, and others, LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY ENTRANCE requirements, and 
exams for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., Bar (I -nd II), and other exams 
Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
SPANISH LANGUAGE: The Hispanic Coun- 
cil Annual Summer Course at San Sebastian: 
28th July-18th August. Also Evening Classes 
in PORTUGUESE and SPANISH begin 17th 
April. Apply: Canning House, 2 Belgrave 
Square London, S.W.1. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 





THE SPECTATOR, 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


SAVING AND SPENDING. Week-end Resi- 
dential course. April 22nd-23rd. The Econo- 
mics of the Building Society. Fee £2 4s. Details 
from Warden, Dillington House, Ilminster, 
Somerset. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK MINISTRY 
OF EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
offers to British Postgraduate students two 
scholarships for the Academic year start- 
ing September, 1961. Outline particulars 
and application forms may he obtained 
from The Director, Universities Depart- 
ment, The British Council, 65 Davies St 
London, W.1. Last date for receipt ot 
applications 15th May, 1961 


LITERARY 
WHILE YOU ARE READING THIS students 


of more than 50 nationalities are studying 
journalism under the LSJ... . lending point 
to the often-made remark: ‘There are LSJ 


students all over the world.’ Free book from 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 


HOW OFTEN have you said on leaving a 
cinema—**Corny,”’ or “I knew what was 
going to happen all along!”’ 

Bad films stem from bad scripts and poor 
ideas. What about rectifying the situation 
If you have a script or a stor; 
perhaps, just 


or even 

a damned good idea, send 

to us at our Film Department, London 

International Press, 30 Old Burlington 
Street, London, W.1 


POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.¢ 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 
SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 

R. H. TAWNEY on British Socialism Today 
A new pamphlet (1/2 incl. postage) from the 
Campaign for Democratic Socialism, 27a Red 
Lion Street, London, W.C.1. HOLborn 3587 
TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL is training 
writers in the techniques of TV on behalf of 
ITV companies. Let us train you to write 
Drama, Comedy, Serials, etc. Apply: TV 
Writing School, Dept. 400, 14 Sackville Street, 
W.1, or phone REGent 0721. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier Schoo! 
of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 Ficet 
Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't earned 
your fees by the time you've completed the 
course you get your money back. Write to 
Dept. 3 for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ free 
sample lesson, and terms of Special Guurantee. 


Arcadian 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. carbon 


—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Road, Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 


SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 


value for 


£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106. 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH’ LINENS. Damask 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues from: 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
EDUCATE YOUR CHILDREN? 


It costs a man earning £3,000 a year 
£914 of gross income to provide 
fees of £400; and what happens if 
the parent dies? 

These problems can be solved 
It costs you nothing to consult 

WM. BRANDTS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 

36, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
(MAN 6599 Ext. 312) 











SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure 


from 38s. 6d. Patts, size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 


HOTELS 
GLIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 


and off the beaten track through Britain; 5 
postage 6d., trom Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundia 
House, Torquay 


ACCOMMODATION 
MAINLY YOUNG people con- 


professional 


suit us. The right person for the right fla 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Fla 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours) 

YOUTH HOUSE International Commun 


invites applications for residence from person 
between 18 and 35. Single rooms. Write to the 
Secretary, 250 Camden Road, London, N.W.1 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


HOUSE NEEDED (on S.W. coast not too far 
trom London) for SIX MONTHS, from August 
1961. Completely furnished, suitable for en- 
tertaining modestly. To accommodate parents 
with two daughters—aged 3 years and one year 
—(very well behaved). On Vacation from 
Kenya. Reply: Jean Wingham, ‘Spectator,’ 9 
Gower St., W.C.1 


ROOMS URGENTLY required tor 2 young 
men. Preferably unfurnished or part turn 
London area. Box No. 7858 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


ANGLO’FRENCH Family offers large two 
bed-sitter in pleasant surroundings, good 
French cooking. 25/- a day per head. Garage 
included. Within easy reach Paris and the 
Marne, Swimming, Boating. Box No. 7835 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. Self-cont. furn. moder- 
nised FARMHOUSE. 3 dbl. bdrms., mains 
elec.; garage: frig.; orchard for chidn./animals 
1 min. shops. On bus route to beach. May 
10 gns. wk. June and Sep. 13 gns. July 15. Aug 
18. Margerison Burrs Farm, Gt. Clacton. Phone 
Clacton 1335. 

COSTA BRAVA. 15-day holidays trom 39% 
guineas. First class hotel. Day flight. Aqualung 
diving. J. Ward, 60 Brattle Wood, Sevenoaks, 
Kent. Tel.: 53867 

RYE, SUSSEX. Simon the Pieman Tearooms 


receive a few guests. Rye 2207. 
TRAVEL 


CANAL CRUISING—an unusual and interest- 
ing holiday. Send s.a.e. for details of 2/3-berth 
craft based on Oxford Canal—England’s most 
beautiful waterway. or 2/10d. for fully illus- 
trated booklet. Waterways Holidays Ltd., 
Dept. 8a, Bristol Road, Sherborne, Dorset 
RONDA, Andalusia. Summer vacation courses 
in Spanish: £9 9s. inclusive of lodging and 
tuition. Box No. 7802. 





FAMILY © . 


|. PLANNING 
TA Postal Semice 


goo 
Write ior tree bookiet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 98) 333 Grays inn Ra., London. W.C.i 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 
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Molesworth. 


come and see her. 


International 


7 HAYMARKET LONDON S.W.1 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


Our personally escorted tours to MOSCOW, LENINGRAD, TASH- 
KENT, SAMARKAND and BOKHARA are being extended this yeai 
to include ALMA ATA, STALINABAD and NISSA. 


We are also repeating our Art and Architecture tours in May and Sep- 
tember, but we are glad to say that this year the cost has been reduced. 


We have an attractive and informative leaflet about these unique 
journeys, which are under the personal supervision of Miss G. E. 


Please write to her for a copy of “Introducing Russia” or better still, 


Services Ltd. World Travel Specialists 


TEL. WHI 5551 AND TELEX 2-3693 





Registered as a Newspaper. 
EUSton 3221. 
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An Ideal 
Birthday Gift 


We will post the SPECTATOR 
to any of your friends residing 
in any part of the world at the 
following rates: 52 weeks. 50s.; 
26 weeks, 25s. In addition a 
Birthday Greeting card will 
be forwarded _ stating the 
SPECTATOR comes as a gift 
from you. 


Send instructions to: 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 
99 GOWER STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 
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